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: : (THE NORTH AS BRUTUS, AND THE SOUTH AS CASSIUS.) 
Cassius, .. . -Brutus hath riv’n my heart : Bru. A flatterer’s would not, though they do | Set in a note-book, learn’d and conn’d by rote, | Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities, appear ) | To cast into my teeth. 0, I could weep And straight is cold again. om rs 
makes mine greater than they are. | As huge as high Olympus. from is my dagger, re 
Cas. You love me not. es lves alone on Cassi Be angry when you will, it shall have scope; Bru. When I spoke that, I was ill-temper ' 
Bru, I do not like your faults. Fes Chisite io aweary of the world: Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor. Cas. Do Snes sae so much? Give me your \ 
Cas. A friendly eye could never see such | Hated by one he loves; brav’d by his brother; | O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb hand. ine ‘i 
faults. or. Gere pre. Check’d like a bondman; all his faults observ’d, | That carries anger as the flint bears fire; _ Bru, And my heart too. —-SaARSPEARE, | 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


A new Serial Story for Girls, by Mrs. JOHN 
LILLIE, entitled 


MILDRED’S BARGAIN, 
will be begun in an early number of YOUNG 


PEOPLE. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILiusTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 55 of HarPer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, tssued 
November 16, opens with an illustrated story of 
the New Hampshire Mountains, by ROSE TERRY 
Cooke, entitled “ The Fox-skin Coat.” Tt also 
contains “* Alice and the Wolves,” an incident 
of life in Arizona fifteen years ayo, illustrated ; 
Chapter Ten of “ Who was Paul Grayson ?” tllus- 
tratéd ; “* The Story of a Victoria Cross,” and 
how it was won by * Quiet Quentin,” illustrated ; 
“The Roverings and the Parade ;” Chapter 
Thi ce of “ The Boy General ;” “ A Child's Vic- 
tory,” an illustrated story for girls; the funny 
poem of Senorita Catita Maltesa,” with five il- 


 dustrations; “A Pleasant Evening,” with a de- 


scription of.the games and tricks that made it so, 
by FRANK BELLEW, tlustrated ; besides poems, 
fuzsles, and an unusually attractive and full 
Post-office Box. — 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


HERE is much speculation since the 
election about the “solid South.” Mr. 
Dorsey, the secretary of the Republican 
Committee, says that the popular majority 
for General GARFIELD in the Northern States 


will be 520,000, while General HaNncock’s in 


the same States will hardly reach 1800. In 
view of this astounding difference, and of 
the suppression of the Republican vote in 
many parts of the Southern States, there is 
no doubt whatever of the enormous popular 
as well as electoral majority for GARFIELD 
in the Northern States. What effect will 
this have upon the “solid South”? The re- 
sult shows one thing clearly, and that is the 
decision of the North, by which we do not 
mean a section so muchas an idea, to hold 
together so long as “ the South” solidly con- 
fronts it. That is merely to say that the 
theories of the Union and Constitution 
which are known as Southern, the social 
and industrial traditions of that part of the 
country, and its general spirit and condition 
to-day, are not such as to show that an ad- 
ministration controlled by “the South” 
would be more beneficial than a “ Northern” 
administration. While, therefore, “ the 
South” remains solid, it forces this question 
of sectionalism upon the country, and if the 
question is to be which section shall govern, 
the answer is very sure to be that which 
has been now recorded. 

Intelligent people in the Southern States 
ought to see that the assumption of greater 
desire of sectional good feeling upon the 
part of the Democrats than upon that of the 
Republicans: is ridiculous. Here, for in- 
stance, in the State of New York, the aggre- 
gate HANCOCK majorities are 61,744, and the 
aggregate GARFIELD majorities 83,757. But 
to these HANCOCK totals the city of New 
York contributes more than 41,000, and the 
city of Brooklyn more than 9000. That is 
to. say, more than 50,000 of the Democratic 
61,744 come from these two cities. These 
figures represent the least intelligent voters 
in those cities. Now does any sensible 
Southern man really suppose that the slums 
and grog-shops and foreign elements of New 
York and Brooklyn are more friendly to an 
honest mutual good understanding between 
the sections than the vast majorities of in- 
telligent and substantial American‘citizens 
throughout the State of New York? ‘We are 
constantly told that if we lived in any 
Southern State we should be Democrats. 
Granting this,for the argument. It then 
follows that the intelligence of “the South” 
is Democratic, and that of “the North” is 
Republican, Why should they not pull to- 
gether? How is it the interest of business 
men in Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, 
and Mobile, or of any well-disposed citizens 
in any Southern State, to be politically al- 
lied with the worst elements of great cities 
in the Northern States? Indeed, take the 
extremest illustrations: what natural or 

reasonable ground of political alliance is 
‘there between Wave Hampton and JouN 
Ketty? There is none whatever, except 
the desire of HAMpPToN and his friends to 
(seize control of the government. They wish 
ithe votes of the Northern slums now, as the 
old slave-holding lords wished them former- 
ly, to secure power. It is an alliance of 
contempt ou the one side, and of venality 


upon the other. But it has constantly fail- 
ed for twenty years, and it will continue to 
fail; and fortunately there are some signs 
that intelligent men in the Southern States 
are tired of so barren a league. 

The Charleston News and Courier is a Dem- 
ocratic paper of good standing in South Car- 
olina. Commenting upon the election, it 
says: 


‘“‘The South has been kept solid by the conviction 
that in no other way could the inalienable rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution be effectively maintained. 
We answer for it that if the Southern States can be 
relieved of this feeling (as they would have been had 
Hanooox been elected), the Southern people will turn 
their thoughts and attention to practical business af- 
fairs, and will be ruled in politics by the considerations 
which control voters in States where the negro is an 
abstraction and the carpet-bagger an unknown quan- 
tity. That will be the end Of the solid South. The 
lines may run from North to South hereafter. Better 
still, each community will seek its own advantage, 
hoping at the same time that the aggregation of local 
advantages will comport with the good fortune, hap- 
piness, aud freedom of the whole people.” 


To this there are two things to be said: 


one is that no administration could respect 


more scrupulously all rights guaranteed by | 


the Constitution than the present Repub- 
lican administration, and the other is that 
the rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
are and have been deliberately and sys- 
tematically outraged by the party of the 
News and Courier, and with the approval of 
that paper. In Columbia, South Carolina, 
according to the correspondence of the New 
York Times, ballot-boxes were “stuffed” by 
Democrats, Republican ballots were drawn 
from other boxes and burned, and armed 
Democrats bulldozed Republican voters. At 
Darlington, in the same State, upon the 
same authority, the Red Shirts took posses- 
sion of the town, prevented the access of 
Republicans to the polls, threatened them 
with revolvers, and drove away a thousand 


‘Republicans. The News and Courier would 


do well to reflect that it is this Southern 
Democratic overthrow of rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution that has given Gen- 
eral GARFIELD an aggregate popular ma- 
jority in the Northern States of 520,000 
to General Hancock’s 1800. It is the con- 
viction of intelligent and patriotic citizens 
of the Northern States that one of the ob- 
jects of the~alliance between WADE HAMpP- 
TON and the Northern slums is to protect 
and facilitate such crimes that have pro- 
duced the result of the election. Ifthe 
South” proposes to remain solid until “the 
North” acquiesces in the overthrow of the 
civil and political rights of those whom it 
freed, “the South” will remain solid for a 
long time. But now that this is fully un- 
derstood, now that it is evident to every 
man of sense in the Southern States that 
the Republican party has no disposition 
whatever to harm any constitutional right 
of any person or of any State, the new ad- 
ministration may justly expect the open 
and frank support of those at the South 


who desire a cordial good understanding } 


among all sections of the country. 


BOSSES. 


THE Brooklyn Lagle is a Democratic jour- 
nal of acknowledged ability, and its late re- 
marks upon “ Bosses” are as significant as 
they are truthful. “Bosses and thorough 
organization,” it says, “are incompatible.” 
This truth, which is constantly forgotten in 
both parties, the Eagle elucidates very clear- 
ly. “The success of organization depends 
upon reason. The success of the boss is due 
to underhand arts.” And the Eagle says 
what every young man should remember— 
for nothing is more constantly proved—that 
“no young man can hope for the favor of a 
boss who does not begin by cultivating the 
temper of a lickspittle.” This is said of the 
Democratic boss in New York by a Demo- 
cratic paper, but it is as true of Republican 
bosses everywhere. The rule of bosses re- 
duces political success to the favor of one 
man, who owes his power, not to ability and 
natural superiority, but to a system which 
he did not originate, but of which he takes 
advantage. The power of JOHN KELLY is 
not derived from natural mastery, like the 


leadership of HENRY CLaAy or of Mr. GLAD- | 


STONE. Itrests wholly upon patronage. It 
is at every point venal and mercenary. A 


‘boss is a politician whose sole business is 


politics in the lowest sense, of buying men 
with place, or promise or hope of place, to 
serve his personal ends. If they knew that 
he could pay no price for their devotion, 
they would not be devoted. But by pat- 
ronage the boss controls caucuses and con- 
ventions; he dictates and carries nomina- 
tions; and once in possession of the “regular” 
organization, his will becomes the voice of 
the party. To oppose it is to promote the 
success of the other party; and unless the 
voter thinks his party boss a greater evil 
than party defeat, he swallows his chagrin, 
and supports the party. | 

The Mayoralty vote in New York, how- 
ever, showed that a multitude of Democrats 


preferred the defeat of the “regular” party | 


candidate for Mayor. Even their party loy- 
alty would not induce them to recognize Mr. 
KELLY as an irresponsible dictator. The 
rebuke of the result, we trust, will be heed- 
ed by all bosses. The moral is that mere 
“regularity” is not enough, because “ regu- 
larity” may involve hostility to fundament- 
al principles and institutions. We heard 
an exceedingly foolish Republican say, at 
the close of the campaign, in a public speech, 
“T am a Republican, right or wrong.” A 
man who puts such a silly declaration into 
practice is acontemptible public enemy. A 
man may sacrifice preferences, but not prin- 
ciples. He may sacrifice lesser interests to 
greater in a political campaign. But when 
he does what he feels to be wrong, at the 
command of his party, every good patriot 
justly despises him. A man belongs to a 
party in order to secure what he believes 
to be right and best for the country. When 
he supports it in doing what he thinks to 
be wrong and hurtful to the common wel- 
fare, he is scuttling the ship. 

It is upon this kind of mean servility that 
bosses depend for their ascendency. The 
man who is a Republican right or wrong is 


| the lickspittle of whom the Kagle speaks in 


its own party, and he is heartily despised 
by the master who uses him. The Demo- 
crats in New York who refused to vote the 
regular Democratic ticket for Mayor, like 
the Republicans who last year scratched 
part of their State ticket, are a standing 
warning to bosses. Such party men are the 
proof that a mere label of regularity is not 
enough. They are, of course, the subjects 
of much “machine” opprobrium. But they 
have a comfortable power. They and they 
alone, for instance, have made Mr. GARFIELD 


President. Had the Republican voters who, 


for reasons satisfactory to themselves, re- 


" jected “regularity” in part of the State 
ticket last year, rejected it in the general 


ticket this year, General HaANcock would 
haye been elected. ‘ Deputy Democrats,” 
undoubtedly, from one point of view; but 
from another, independent Republicans. 
The moral, again, for bosses to consider is 
that the small and independent number 
who make the majority wear no collar. 
They belong to a party for the sake of the 
country, and not of a boss. It is not those 
who are Republicans right or wrong, but 
those who are Republicans right, who give 
the party its hold upon the country, and to 
whom the party is indebted for its late vic- 
tory. So JOHN KELLY has learned that the 
important point for him to ponder is not 
whether he can carry the 1100 Tammany 
heelers who wear his collar, but whether he 
can carry Democrats like Mr. WICKHAM and 
his friends for anything to which he attach- 
es his label. Organization is indispensable 
to party success. But intelligence and dis- 
cussion are essential to organization. Boss- 
es are fatal, because their rule is that of 
stupid servility. 


A NECESSARY MEASURE. 


It is very fortunate that the late election 
was determined by the vote of the Northern 
States. Had the Democratic candidate ap- 
parently succeeded, the result could have 
been produced only by the vote of the South- 
ern States, which is flagrantly, notoriously, 
and undeniably fraudulent. No intelligent 
man believes that the elections in parts of 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Alabama, 
for instance, were in any sense whatever 
honest elections. Except for the decisive 
result in the Western and Northern States 
there would have been a general conviction 
that the Presidency had been usurped by 
force and fraud—a conclusion which would 
have been very disastrous for the peace of 
the country. Mr. W.H. BarnvuM, the chair- 
man of the National Democratic Committee, 
who circulated the forged Morey letter, is 
understood to favor an attempt to count the 
vote of New York for General HANCOCK. 
Mr. JOHN KELLY, also, who is buried under 
the execrations of his own party for sacri- 
ficing all their chances to the gratification 
of his personal whims and interests, would 
like to escape his doom by a silly allegation 
that New York was carried by repeaters from 
Vermont. The sensible men of the Demo- 
cratic party will dispose of these worthies, 
and they will undoubtedly consider, also, 
whether a party can rightfully expect na- 
tional success under the leadership of a BaR- 
NUM, or local credit under that of a KELLY. 
There is much wisdom in the remark of the 
old farmer, “The American people are not a 
darned fool.” 

But will not such Democrats as we speak 
of join Republicans of the same kind in de- 
manding of Congress a proper provision for 
adjusting disputed returns of Presidential 
electors? Four years ago at this time the 


country was in a state of uncertainty and 


apprehension which can not be recalled 


| without gratitude for the happy issue out 


of our afflictions. But do we wish that 
this should be the constant situation? Be- 
fore a week had passed after the election of 


General GARFIELD an indignant Democratic 
paper had nominated Mr. TitpEn as the 
Democratic candidate for 1884. If we are 
to be always tossing upon the waves of a 
Presidential canvass, let us at least make the 
ship stanch and secure, Everybody knows 
that the provision for counting the electora] 
vote is the weak spot in the Constitution. 
It is wholly vague. The power of the Vice- 
President, for instance, is so indefinite that 
upon a perfectly plausible difference of con- 
struction the country might readily drift 
into civil war. It is a reflection upon the 
good sense of the American people that the 
matter has been left open since 1876, and 
that some just and simple, and of course 
entirely non-partisan, plan, like that of Sen- 
ator EpMUNDs, has not been adopted. It is 
in no sense a party question. Honorable 
men of all parties are interested in a peace- 
ful and legal adjustment of all questions 
that arise respecting the validity of elec- 
tions. The general principles of a just pro- 
vision would hardly be a subject of differ- 
ence among those who really wished a set- 
tlement. 

The necessity for action is the more im- 
perative because with the present number 
of States in the Union the electoral votes 
of the solid South with those of New York 
and Indiana are a majority of the whole 
number. This practically reduces every 
Presidential contest, so long as the solidity 
of the South—a fraudulent solidity—re- 
mains, to a struggle for these two States. 
This may be a good reason for Democratic 
demagogues to refuse to settle the question. 
But the Republican party, which is espe- 
cially the party of peace and the Constitu- 
tion and lawful methods, is under a moral 
obligation to adopt some measure in Con- 
gress which will remedy this acknowledged 
defect in the electoral system. The experi- 
ence of the practical value to a party of 
good administration, which has been fur- 
nished during the last four years, should be 
a conclusive argument for the sound policy 
of a reasonable regulation of the electoral 
count and of all electoral disputes. 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 


THE Irish question has superseded the 
Eastern question in public attention, and it 
is becoming exceedingly grave. The Her- 
ald points out a striking distinction between 
the methods of O’CONNELL and of PARNELL. 
When the British government laid its hand 
of law upon O’CONNELL, he forbade his fol- 
lowers to show the least resistance. But 
now that the same hand is laid upon Par- 
NELL, he urgently advises resistance. He 


insists, indeed, that his agitation is peaceful 


and lawful, and Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT, one- 
of the founders of the Land League, said 
the same thing in his late farewell speech 
in New York. He declared that the League 
had no sympathy with crime. Its aim is 
not to shoot landlords, but landlordism. 
But, he said, if landlords and agents are 
assassinated, “blame the infamous system, 
the damnable laws, and don’t heap abuse 
upon the Irish people.” Mr. Davitt made 
a strong statement of the situation. Vast 
tracts of territory in Ireland are owned by 
a few absentee proprietors, and by great cor- 
porations, which “have no souls.” These 
owners take $50,000,000 out of Ireland every 
year, and when famine comes, the people are 
helpless. This is a lamentable situation. 
Nobody denies that no country has been 
more misgoverned than Ireland. But, on 
the other hand, in no country of similar mis- 
government has there been such remedial 
progress during the last hundred years. 
Read the Irish story of a century ago, as 
told in Massry’s George the Third, or the 
sketches in GOLDWIN SMITH’s William Pitt, 
and Irish History and Character—a very val- 
uable work—or even in FROUDE’s late arti- 
cle in the Nineteenth Century, and our state- 
ment will not be questioned. 
Now, in the light of Irish story, what is 
to be gained by another insurrection? It 
is true that Mr. PARNELL and the Land 
League allege that they do not counsel vio- 
lence, but what do they say and do? Let 
Mr. Davitt answer. He said in New-York 
the other evening that last year the League 
was forced to advise the tenants either to 
sell their property to pay their rents, or to 
live on the food they had produced. That 
is to say, the League advised the tenants 
not to pay rent. But it went farther. If 
any tenant refused to pay rent, and was 
evicted, the League advised a moral repro- 
bation of any other tenant taking his place. 
Now we grant the extreme suffering and 
its piteous appeal. But what was this ad- 
vice but a denial of the owner’s right of 
property? The landlord is the owner. The 
tenants use his property, and the League 
advises them not to acknowledge his own- 
ership. This is an assault upon property 
itself, and the practical question for Ire- 
land and the Irish is, not whether there 
ought be property in land, not whether 
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the Irish land laws are unjust, not wheth- 
er there is not great and terrible suffering, 
but whether an apparently armed assault 
upon the right of property is likely to re- 
lieve the suffering of Ireland. This is the 
Irish question, as Mr. PARNELL presents it ; 
and presented in this form, it arrays against 
him all parties in England, and ail but an- 
archists every where. ; 

The oppressive anomalies of Irish land 
laws ought to be corrected, and they have 
been long in process of correction. It may 
pe true that the question of unlimited and 
absolute ownership of land is one which is 
not yet wisely settled. But in the mean 
time the general principles of property in 
land should apply in Ireland as elsewhere. 
When the relations of landlord and tenant 
are adjusted there as they are in this coun- 
try, for instance, there will be no more cause 
of complaint there than here. But Mr. Par- 
NELL and the. League do not propose that 
adjustment; they propose that an Irish ten- 
ant shall pay a fair rent—and who is to de- 
cide?—for thirty-five years, and then the 
tenant is to take the land in fee. If that is 
a good rule in Ireland, it is a good rule in 
New York. But what should we think in 
the United States of a gentleman who or- 
‘ganized a vast association and agitation 
upon the principle that those who hired 
land should pay what they think to be a 
fair rent for thirty or forty years, and then 
in consideration of that payment become 
the owners of the land? This, of course, is 
what England thinks of the Irish question 
as now presented, and when it sees that in- 
stead of a “peaceful and lawful agitation” 
there are assassinations and a growing ter- 
ror, the English government is bound to in- 
terfere. Mr. PARNELL may argue that there 
ought to be no property in land, or that the 
tenure should be changed. That is a fair 
subject of discussion. But when he treats 
lightly the murder of owners of property for 
enforcing their rights, or advises a practical 
denial of those rights, he is certainly not be- 
friending Ireland. 


THE NATIONAL POLICY OF THE 
NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


WE have elsewhere discussed the general 
question of the solid South, and we have 
suggested that the change must begin in 
that section. Those Southerners—and they 
are many—who are tired of seeing their 
States made mere counters in the games of 
old and tricky politicians have now an op- 
portunity of making themselves felt. If 
they do not assert themselves, they will con- 
tribute to the prolongation of a situation 
which should not be prolonged. The natu- 
ral method of dividing the solid South is, 
first, upon local questions, although the re- 
turns of the late election show that some 
Republican members of Congress have suc- 
' ceeded in districts hitherto Democratic. 
This is evidence of dissatisfaction with Deim- 
ocratic partisanship, which is suggestive of 
good results. 


Those, however, who are willing to assert | 


themselves against the Democratic despot- 
ism when a fair chance offers may rightfully 
ask what will probably be the policy of the 
GARFIELD administration. This question 
must be answered from General GARFIELD’S 
known character and antecedents. As we 
said last week, he has never been a bitter 
partisan, and his speeches upon the South- 
erm questions have always shown a sound 
good sense, a reasonableness. to which no 
equally reasonable and honest Southerner 
could take exception. It is, we think, safe 
to assume that the general attitude of the 
Hayes administration upon this subject 
will be maintained, with the important dif- 
ference that more direct attention will be 
paid to the party organization and interests 
in those States. 

In what way this will be done, time will 
reveal. It is to be presumed, however, that 
in nominating persons to fill vacant places, 
and generally in the whole matter of ap- 
pointments and removals, the new President 
will not seek to reward men of questionable 
character for alleged useful “ work,” but 
that he will select honest men of the most 
unquestionable patriotism and fidelity to 
the Union, of known business character and 

tness, conscious that in this way only can 
the real interests of the party be subserved. 
A Republican administration which mani- 
festly aims to place the public service in 
the Southern States in the hands of perfectly 
loyal, upright, and efficient officers, in sym- 
pathy with the patriotic spirit of the ad- 
iiuistration, rather than in those of notori- 
ous and unrespected “ politicians,” will do 
— for Republicanism in the Southern 
States than all such politicians together can 
ever do. Where there are such officers al- 
ready they will doubtless be retained. Such 
& course will be the wisest policy, and the 
most accordant with General GARFIELD’s 
©xpressed views, and therefore it is the prob- 
able poliny of the new administration. 


COLLEGES NORTH AND SOUTH. 


_Presipent Drener, of Roanoke College, in Vir- 

inia, contributes to the Educational Journal of 

irginta for November a paper originally read 
before the Educational Association of the State, 
upon endowments, and how capital is to be at- 
tracted to colleges. Quoting Dean Sranuey’s ad- 
miration of American gifts to education, Presi- 
dent DreHER mentions that more than $30,000,000 
was given by private donors to promote educa- 
tion during the first half the present decade. 

His interest in Southern institutions of learn- 
ing, over one of which he presides, naturally led 
the speaker to observe how very little of the vast 
amount given to foster education in this country 
has been given to colleges in the Southern States. 
He justly remarks that the fundamental ideas of 
WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, and Mapison — three 
great Virginians—and those of their Northern 
colleagues, that a republican government can rest 
safely only upon the intelligence and virtue of the 
people, took practical shape at the North in a gen- 
erous State system of elementary education, leav- 
ing the higher education to the support of private 
interest. In the South, on the contrary, no pro- 
vision was made for the elementary instruction 
of the masses of the people, while nearly all the 
States established State universities, which could 
be attended only by the more fortunate classes of 
the people. At the West the disposition is to 
supply both the elementary and the higher edu- 
cation by direct legislation. 

Thus the Northern theory has seemed to be 
that education is for all, while the Southern view 
is that it is for the few who are to be the leaders 
of society and the State. It is remarkable when 
a rich man in the Northern States leaves a will 
without a liberal bequest to a college or institu- 
tion of education. It is surprising when a rich 
Southern names a college in his will. President 
DrREHER’sS address is very suggestive and excel- 
lent. It treats a subject which is sure to reccive 
more general attention. Education is not a local 
but a national interest. The nation can n@t af- 
ford to allow large communities to grow Up in 
barbarous ignorance. 


AN AMERICAN VIEW IN 
| ENGLAND, 


An article in the London Contemporary Re- 
view, for November, upon “ Party Politics in the 
United States,” is a clear and correct statement 
of the situation in this country, except that the 
writer anticipated the election of General Han- 
cock. It is a Republican view, and it is the 
most accurate, with that exception, which Eng- 
lish readers will have seen in their own periodic- 
als.. We do not say this because of the writer’s 
good opinion of the weekly illustrated papers, but 
because of its shrewdness and good sense. Its 


+ object is to describe the situation iaithfully, and 


it succeeds, 

The soundness of the author’s strictures upon 
the press of New York will not be as heartily 
acknowledged. He thinks that our papers are 
news papers, and nothing more, and that their edi- 
torials are neglected, and without influence. He 
admits notable exceptions; and as he does not 
mention them, every paper may be happy. On 
the whole, the writer’s judgment is that the po- 
litical influence of the press in this country is 
probably less than it is in England at any ~~ 
election, and that its — influence in ‘ 
cating the people in regard to great constitutiona 
quatiaie is very much below that of the English 


ress, 
The article concludes with the assertion that 
Americans are not as boastful and self-satisfied as 
they were twenty years ago. They see their dan- 
gers, but have faith in their institutions. They 
wish neither a monarchy nor socialism. Of late 
years there is more inclination among intelligent 
men to take part in politics, and to exert their 
legitimate influence. Party rule is accepted, but 
it is seen to be capable of modification and im- 
provement. Altogether it is a very sensible ar- 
ticle, although we should have something to say 
about our press in a different view from that of 
the writer. 


LONDON FOGS. 


Lonpon fogs are familiar enough, and those 
who are familiar also with Turner’s pictures 
know of what pictorial effects they are capable. 
But they are becoming the curse of London, and 
the Spectator says that if the evil increases as 
rapidly as it has recently done, the prosperity as 
well as the healthiness of the metropolis will be 
affected. Last year a fog lay over London im- 
movable for more than nine weeks. Asthmatic 
people died at a rate of two and a quarter times 
the usual proportion, children with whooping- 
cough could not get well, and everybody with an 
affection of the lungs suffered peculiarly. 

Dr. ALFRED CARPENTER writes a vivid descrip- 
tion of the cloud, and says that it is not a fog in 
the ordinary sense. The all-enveloping and suf- 
focating pall is “a man-made article.” It is the 
smoke of the myriad soft-coal fires of London, and 
it is their extinction in the summer which enables 
the Londoners to see the sky for a few months. 
“There is, therefore, every probability,” says the 
lugubrious Spectator, “that during the coming 
November, December, January, and February 
London will be wrapped, with brief intervals, in 
a thick, light-destroying, disheartening, asphyxi- 
ating, immovable fog.” Dr. Carpenrer’s remedy 
is a prohibitory tax on open fires, and cooking by 
gas stoves. 

The Spectator does not believe that London 
householders will consent to surrender their open 
fires, and proposes that the smoke be consumed 
in or above the chimney, or be carried by _ 
from block to block until it can be utilized. y 
not carry off smoke at an less-than a tax 


expense 
| on open fires, or invent a fuel which shall be coal 


| artistic whim. - It has 


in all good properties, and yet not smoke? It 
appeals to men of science to make an effort, and 
is very sure that if the smoke cloud was only 
a little deadlier, they would provide a remedy. 
“We want a smoke bottle in every chimney that 
will burn up the smoke, or solidify the smoke, till 
the dustman can take it away early for manure. 
Gas stoves would be as great a nuisance as the 


fogs.” 


THE WORDSWORTH SOCIETY. 
An interesting society, called the “‘ Wordsworth 


Society,” has been just formed in England, of 


which many very distinguished persons are mem- 
bers, including Mr. Brownine, our Minister in 
England Mr. Lowe, Mr. Ruskin, AUBREY DE 
Vere, Professor Rev. Sroprorp Brook, 
and many others well known in literature and 
science. The object of the society is, in general, 
to promote a knowledge of the works of the poet 
by the systematic and detailed study of his works, 
by collecting and collating the various progress- 
ive estimates of his genius and influence, by col- 
lecting his manuscript letters and poems for pub- 
lication, and by essays upon his portraits. In 
fact, like the Rabelais Society, it will foster ev- 
ery kind of inquiry into the life and appreciation 
of the works of the great poet. 

Membership of the society is not to be held 
as implying literary partisanship; and a distin- 
guished writer upon Worpsworts, probably Mr. 
MatrHEW ARNOLD, has declined to join lest it 
might imply such partisanship. Professor Dow- 
DEN, the author of the Life of in the 
“English Men of Letters” series, suggested that 
such a club would not of course be permanent, but 
that when it had removed all hinderances from 
the way of Worpswortn’s influence, its work 
would have been done. 

These societies for particular literary objects 
in England are many, and they have been very 
useful. They encourage an emulation which 
leaves nothing undone in the elucidation of cer- 
tain authors and their times. The old and new 
Shakespeare Societies have accumulated and pub- 
lished much that is illustrative and valuable which 
would have been otherwise lost or neglected, and 
it is fair to anticipate the same kind of good re- 
sult from the Wordsworth Society. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Tue first volume of Justin McCartny’s His- 
tory of our Own Times was one of the most popu- 
lar and entertaining books of the last year, and 
the second and concluding volume, which is just 
published, is quite as attractive. One of the Eng- 
lish critics says of the history, “These volumes 
contain a perfect gallery of brilliant passages.” 
One of the most amusing is the sketch of pre- 
Raphaelitism. The auther says that Mr. Ruskin 
and the pre-Raphaelites did great good at first, 
but he proceeds in a strain which deserves the 
attention of devotees of bric-a-brac: . 


** Pre-Raphaelitism became a very different thing in 
later when it professed to invade all arta, and to 
establish itself in all the decorative business of life, 
from the ornamentation of a cathedral to the fringe of 
adress. Lately it has become a mere affectation, an 
t mixed up with estheticism 
noo ana and other such fancies. The typical 
| we phaelite is, however, a figure not unworthy of 

escription. The typical pre-Raphaelite of the school’s 
later development believed Mr. Dante Rossetti and 
Mr. Buene Jonzs to be the greatest artists of the an- 
cient or modern world. If any ke to him of con- 
temporary English poetry, he assumed that there was 
only question of Mr. Rossretrr1, Mr. Swinsurne, or Mr. 
Mores. In modern French literature he admired Vio- 
ror Hueco, Baupe.airsg, and one or two others newer 
to song, and of whom the outer world had as yet heard 
nothing. Among the writers of older France he was 
chiefly conce about Feancors Vitton. He wdsan 
enthusiastic admirer of the paintings of the late Henri 
Reenavtt. Probably he spoke of France as ‘our 
> He was angry with the Germans for having 

vexed our France. He profeseed faith in the philoso- 
phy of Sonorensavesr and the music of Waenresr, and 
was greatly touched He gave himself 
out as familiar with the Greek poeta, and was wild in 
his admiration of Sarrso. He made for himself a sort 
of religion out of wall-paper, old tea-pots, and fans. 
He thought to order, and yet above things piqued 
himself upon his originality. Heand his comrades re- 
ceived their opinions as CuaRLemaGne’s converts did 

eir Christianity, in platoons. He e quite a 
distinct figure in the ge bt of our time, and 
he ae called into existence a whole school of 
satirists in fiction, verse, and drawing, to make fun of 
his follies, whimsicalities, and affectations.” 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. J. M. CARNOCHAN, who has just been ap- 

inted surgeon-in-chief at the State Hospital on 

ard’s Island, is not new to its duties. He has 
held the same position before, having been first 
rig reances to that place in 1850, and continued 
in it uninterruptedly for twenty years. His re- 
was entirely unsolicited by him, 
and: therefore doubtless the more acceptable. 
Another number of Dr. CARNOCHAN’sS superb 
work on operative surgery, published by Har- 
PER & BrorHers, will be issued in a few weeks. 

—SoLon ROBINSON, who died at his home in 
Florida a few days since, at the age of seventy- 
seven, was for many years a conspicuous figure 
in the journalism of New York. His specialty 
was agriculture, a subject he knew thoroughly, 
in practice as well as with pen, and his articles 
in the New York Weekly Tribune were read with 
interest and profit by the farmers of the country. 
He wrote well also on other subjects, and h 

leasant story of Hot Corn ; or, Life Scenes in New 

ork, sold to the extent of fifty thousand cop- 
ies. Latterly he had devoted himself almost en- 
tirely to farming in Florida, writing an occasion- 
al letter to his old paper, the Tribune. 

—A London correspondent, writing on the 
perplexities of the British cabinet in reference 
to the Irish question, and the reluctance of Mr. 
Forster, the Secretary for Ireland, t-. enter upon 
a course of individual prosecution and general 
coercion in Ireland, says: ‘‘ We sometimes hear 
Mr. Forster talked of as a Quaker and a manu 
of ng who has conscientious scruples against 
violent measures of any sort. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Forster’s association with the Society 
of Friends is even less intimate than that of Mr. 
Bricut,-and his habits of life are by no means 


such as Quakers usually practice or usually a 
rove. Mr. Brigut is very fond of salmoun-fish- 
ng and billiards, while Mr. Forster is addicted ~ 

a amusements aud pleasures still less Quaker- 

e. 

—The New York Evening Fost, referring to 
Miss WOoLson’s new serial story, which be- 
gin in the December number of HARPER’s Maa- 
AZINE, says that the publishers ‘‘are to be con- 
peepee upon the fact that the number which 
s to begin its foreigu publication will contain 
the first chapters of a novel by Miss CONSTANCE 
FENIMORE WooLson. If the work of this gifted 
woman in her short stories is a trustworthy in- 
dication, she is possessed of positive and com- 
manding genius, and there can be little doubt 
that her remarkable dramatic power, her won- 
derful gift of perceiving and interpreting the se- 
crets of nature and human nature, and the rare 
charm of'her glowing, picturesque, penetrating 
style, will give to her novel Anne something 
more than ordinary power and interest. It is 
fortunate for the reputation of American litera- 
ture in England that the Magazine is to begin its 
career there by introducing an American writer 
whose art is so consummate, whose gift of inter- 
pretation is so genuine and so original.” 

—President GARFIELD will be the first Presi- 
dent of the United States to enjoy the unique 
pleasure of entering the White House accompa- 
nied by his mother as well as by his wife. A 
proud moment for that mother! She is now 
seventy-nine. It has been one of General Gar- 
FIELD’S peculiarities to attend all the great base- 
ball matches played within easy distance of him. 
At Washington he used to slip out of the House 
late on afternoon sessions in order to be in at 
the finish of a game. Unlike Sir Epwarp 
THORNTON, who used to view the sport in the 
outfield from his carriage, General GARFIELD 
went straight to the front row of seats in the 
grand stand, and kept tally for himself, watching 
the game as intently, and getting as much inter- 
ested in it, as if he had thousands on the result. 

—Some of our American professors may be in- 
terested to know what salaries are paid to their 
brethren in similar positions at the English Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. These are as follows: 
Regius of Law, $4000 ; Regius of Physics, $3500 ; 
Arabic, $3500; Mathematics, $4250; Moral Phi- 
losophy, $3500; Chemistry, $4250; Astronomy, 
$4000; Anatomy, $3000; Modern History, $4000 : 
Botany, $3500; Geology, $3500; Natural Experi- 
mental Philosophy, $4000; Mineralogy, $3000; 
Political Economy, $3500; Pure Mathematics, 
$4250; Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, 
$3000; Sanskrit, $3000; Latin, $4000; Mechan- 
ism and Applied Mechanics, $3500; Physiology, 

; Pathology, $4000; and Mental Philoso- 
phy and Logic, $3500. These salaries may be 
varied at the pleasure of the University Commis- 
sioners. 

—Mr. ANDERSON TAYLOR, & colored Tennes- 
seean, has given $11,000 toward the construction 
of a church; and the late ALEXANDER C. Ray- 
MOND, of East Hartford, leaves, after the death 
of his wife, $10,000 to the town of Montville, 
Connecticut, for a library, $17,000 to East Hart- 
ford for a library and building, and $13,000 to 
the First Ecclesiastical Society of East Hartford. 

—Sir Firzroy KEe..y, who died on the 18th 
of September, at the age of eighty-four, was the 
last of the Lord Chief Barons of the Exchequer. 
With him expired the title, after having existed 
800 years. In its new form the office has a sal- 
ary of $30,000 per annum, which Mr. GLADSTONE 
will give to one of his political supporters, prob- 
ably Attorney-General James. Sir Fitzroy 
KELLY held the office fourteen years. Many 


years ago he married one of his servants. 
—Ju MONTGOMERY BLAIR, who was & mem- 
ber of Mr. LINCOLN’s cabinet, resides in Wash- 


ington, where he is held in high personal re- 
spect. His habits are of the simplest character, 
bis manner very kindly and winning. He is tall 
and thin, and has a-fine head. His family con- 
sists of his wife, a daughter of LEv1 WoopsBurRy, 
of New Hampshire, and four children—three 
sons and an unmarried daughter. The eldest 
son, WOODBURY, is a lawyer, and a fuvorite iu 
society. The younger sons are law students. 
Judge Buair has no brother living, and but one 
sister, the wife of Admiral LEr. 

—Rev. J. Hyatt SMmirTH, just elected to Con- 
gress as the successor of Mr. CHITTENDEN, is a 
well-known Baptist clergyman of the very inde- 
pendent sort, of very decided ability, and very 
genial withal. He is quite sure to make himself 
early known to the House, and to become one 
of its notabilities. : 

—Mr. WILLIAM BLAcK, the novelist, and Mr. 
BRET HaRTE, have been touring in the islands 
of Scotland. The latter one morning sent to 
the solitary barber of the village to be shaved. 
When the stubble had been removed, the author . 
tendered ‘‘a saxpence.’’ ‘‘ Hech, mon,”’ cried 
the barber, ‘“‘it’s half a croon.’’ ‘* What! for 
shaving?’ The barber replied it was the regu- 
lar — for going to the hotel, and that he 
must ask it. ‘*No,” said Harre; “it is true 
you must be the worst barber the world ever 
saw, but there is no absolute necessity to de- 
mand half a crown.”’ 

—Hon. GeorGeE F. Hoar, in a recent address 
before the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in speaking of Mr. 
BANCROFT, who had just completed his eightieth 
year, and at the same time had finished his His- 
tory of the United States to the formation of the. 
Federal Constitution, said: ‘* He is, I believe, the 
senior living person who has been a member_of 
the cabinet. He is the senior among living per- 
sons who have filled important diplomatic sta- 
tions. He has represented the United States at 
Berlin and at St. James. His history is, and 
doubtless will be, the great standard authority 
upon the important period which it covers. He 
is the only person living whose judgment would, 
change the place in public estimation held by 
any of the great statesmen of the Revolutionary 
times. He has had the rare good fortune among 
men of letters to have proposed to himself a 
great task, requiring a lifetime for its accom- 

lishment, the successful achievement of which 

s enough to make any life illustrious, and to 
have lived to complete it, with powers of body 
and mind undiminished. It is his fate to know 
while alive, the estimate in which he will be held 
by posterity. In his case that knowledge can be 
only a source of pleasure and satisfaction.’? More 
fortunate than GrBBoN, who wrote of decline, 
decay, and dissolution, Mr. Bancrort tells the 
story of birth, and growth, and youth, and lif 
and his name will be associated with a great au 
interesting period in the world’s history, when 
little villages were becoming giant states. 
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THE WILD-GOOSE. 


A VESSEL approaching our coast is often for 
days troubled with foggy or thick weather. The 
commanding officer of the shipgunless he be a 


very superior and learned navigator, is apt in the 


end to become somewhat bewi E 
is pondering over his charts, and frequent sound- 
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THE WILD-GOOSE.—Drawn sy Gaston Fay. 


ings are being made, a flock of wild-geese, or even 
many flocks, may be discerned through the haze 
holding steadily and with certainty a positive and 
intelligent course. Like the ship, they may have 
been_enveloped for days in an impenetrable fog. 


Notwithstanding, th rsue their flight with 


destination. The captain of the vessel, supplie 
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— = = 


+ 
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| of Cape Cod, To his surprise he finds that his 


with every scientific aid, supplemented by a large 
experience, and endowed in a supreme degree with 
what is called the superior intelligence of man, 
is at the end cast upon a beach, the position of 
which he has calculated. must be to the eastward 


THE REVIVAL OF FALCONRY.—[Sre Pace 759.) 


cubical contents of the skull of the wild-goose 
are many times less than those of a man’s. It is 
possible his brain may be more compact, and his 
power of concentration greater. At least he al- 
ways knows where he is, which can not be said 
of the so-called superior creature—man. The 
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that bird is concerned, it is significant of all that 
is profoundly sagacious. No bird is gifted with 
a keener sight, a more delicate ear, or with a more 


‘exact sense of locality. Moreover, among his kind 


he possesses great conversational powers. Our 
organs of hearing are not sufficiently acute nor cul- 
tivated to enable us to distinguish the fine modu- 
lations with which his tones are gifted, nor to in- 
terpret a vocabulary as extensive as it is subtle. 
He is a voluble talker and ceaseless commenta- 
tor on the various and varying incidents which 
beset his daily life. The following incident will 
illustrate his possession of those gifts which man, 
in his conceit, claims entirely as his own. 

An Englishman hunting caribou back of Gaspé, 
in Canada, was attracted by a singular and phe- 
nomena! elevation in the landscape. It is a con- 
spituous landmark, and an important one to the 
guides and hunters who frequent those solitary 
wilds. He observed that when flocks of wild- 
geese reached this particular spot in their au- 
tumnal flight, they changed their course from one 
due west to south. The young partly composing 
the flocks were disposed, and even obstinate in 
their desire, to continue straight on to the west- 
ward; the ald birds, however, so soon as they 
were above or abreast of the landmark, sheered 
off at right angles. The obstinacy of the young 
causiid sore trouble to their elders. The latter 
circled about them; and by expostulation and ex- 
ample endeavored to bring them under control. 
It was not without a great expenditure of time 
and patience that the young birds were finally in- 
duced to fall into the ranks, and, under the guid- 
ance of their more experienced leaders, change 
their course to the south. In voice, tone, and ac- 
tion the passions with which humanity is endow- 
ed were manifested by these birds. Rage, impa- 
tience, and obstinacy were plainly perceptible, and 
so jong as the sound of their voices could be 
heard in the south, scolding and expostulation 
could be detected in their note. 

A bird endowed with the sagacity of the wild- 
goose learns surely to avoid the stratagems and 
guiles of which he is the object. No one can as- 
sert or attempt to guess how many thousand 
years this bird has followed an unvarying line of 
flight in his annual migrations. To-day he dis- 
regards the traditions and accumulated experience 
of centuries, and beset by selfish greed, he for- 
sakes his former haunts. So leng as he had but 
to encounter the perils lurking in the flint-lock 
gun and the wooden decoy, he followed bravely 
the routes in which vast generations had preceded 
him. The use of the live decoy to allure him 
within the reach of the modern weapon is a pow- 

er which all his sagacity can not overcome, con- 


‘sequentiy he has measurably forsaken great 


sheets of water which once were alive with his 
species. 

The use of the deooy te the of the 
modern demands of the market and the increased 
necessity for the supply of varied articles of food. 
Moreover, the amateur, whose time admits of but 
a few days’ sport in the season, expects that he 
shall receive a full equivalent for his expenditure, 
and that quickly. Consequently the purveyors or 
professional guides to sportsmen resort to meth- 
ods which their judgment and experience tell them 
can in the end only be detrimental and destruc- 
tive to their own interests. 

Live decoys are recruited from wild- 
which are not so severely wounded but that they 
may recover from their injuries. When they 
have entirely convalesced, the first joint of the 
wing is removed. This precludes an attempt to 
escape by flight—an instinct which even the most 
thoroughly broken bird can not in the spring-time 
resist. Wild-geese thus domesticated breed in 
captivity, yet even the young are infected with 
this overpowering desire to fly north in the sea- 
son. Several: generations elapse before this de- 
sire is entirely eradicated. The birds, when first 
captured, are placed in an inclosure, and furnish- 
ed with a plentiful supply of food. After'a time 
they become tractable, and accustomed to the 
presence of man. When a sufficient number has 
been collected, either through capture or a natu- 
ral increase, the best “ honkers” are selected, and 
reserved for decoys. For transportation to the 
shooting grounds they are confined in coops. Ei- 
ther a dry sand-bar or meadow point free from 
tall grass or sedge is the spot selected on which 
toset the decoys. If the former, the gunner digs 
a hole, in which he conceals a box of sufficient 
size to admit of his lying down at full length. 
The decoys are tethered to stakes, with a sufficient 
play of line to enable them to move about within 


a limited range. When the “honk” of a flock of 


wild-geese is heard, the decoys lift their long necks, 
flap their wings, and answer the call. The wild 
birds, in response, settle to the surface of the wa- 
ter, and usually alight some distance off the bar or 
meadow, whence they gradually swim to the de- 
coys. When within a proper distance, and close- 
ly bunched, the gunner rises in his box, and dis- 
charges One barrel at them thus clustered togeth- 
er; as they rise he delivers a second, in both cases 
with fatal effect, the number killed and wounded 
gee upon the size of the flock, in some cases 
not a single one escaping. The decoys, after some 


* experience, learn to disregard the report of the gun, 


and witness the slaughter of their kind with un- 
moved indifference. This, however, is not always 
the case. Instances are known where on the ap- 
proach of a flock a certain one of the decoys has 
given a note of warning. No difference in the 
tone is distinguishable by the gunner; but the 
approaching flock have detected the peculiar sig- 
nal, and dash away in alarm and terror. A decoy 
of this character is discovered by leaving, now 
one, then another, at home, and so in turn until 
each bird has been tried, and the culprit secured. 
A skillful man in @ boat may, under favorable 
conditions, drive a distant flock which has settled 
on the water at a considerable distance directly 
among the live decoys. The wild birds thus en- 
trapped can suffer no imputation on their sagacity. 
The survivors, if any, profit by the enlightenment 


they have received. They communicate to their 
offspring the vr which lurk in the locality 
where so many of their relatives have met with 
disaster; consequently in those bays and sounds 
in which it is the habit to employ the live decoy 
the wild-goose is a wary or infrequent visitor. 
When in his flight he reaches these bays he 
soars high in the air, and no “honk,” no matter 
how seductive and natural, can tempt him to 
alight. 

he limited space permitted in an article of 
this description forbids more than a mere s8u- 
perficial examination of the habits and intelli- 
gence of the wild-goose. It is generally known 
that this bird breeds in the latitudes near or 
within the arctic circle. The various methods 
of destruction in use throughout their perilous 
flight to the north are sufficiently deadly, but a 
new and hundredfold more fatal way of annihi- 
lating these, and in fact all migratory sea-fowl, 
has within late years been in effective operation. 
It is of course well understood that in the process 
of photography albumen is an important and es- 
sential factor. It is derived from the white of 
the egg. It can be readily imagined how enor- 
mous the number of must be to supply this 
necessity. To provide this want for a new and 
fast increasing art and industry a large fleet is 
annually dispatched to the breeding grounds of 
sea-fowl, whose eggs, even to the tiny ones of 
the little ox-eye snipe, are ruthlessly secured for 
the sake of the minute quantity of albumen which 
they may yield. The white of the egg, after un- 
dergoing a preliminary treatment, is packed in 
casks and.transported to a market. The enor- 
mous number of eggs which must be required to 
load even one vessel is almost beyond computa- 
tion, but when we consider a fleet thus loaded 
we can only express surprise that a single one of 
the millions of various sea-fowl which formerly 
frequented our coast is seen to-day. The attacks 
of sportsmen on these birds are contemptible 
compared with the destruction wrought in this 
wholesale effacement of the unformed young. 
The living have a chance to give play to sagacity 
and accumulated experience, but the egg possess- 
es no power to escape or protect itself by flight 
or cunning. The sudden and rapid disappear- 
ance of certain fowl from off our line of coast re- 
ceives an intelligent interpretation in the light 
of this wholesale robbery of eggs in northern 
latitudes. 

The government of the Dominion of Canada 
has always shown itself most prompt and efficient 
in protecting the fisheries and game within its 
own territory. Possibly the attention of the Ca- 
nadian aut’ vrities has never been called to this 
state of affairs, although a public announcement 
made some time since, giving in detail the facts 
recited by the writer, should certainly have se- 


some substitute for the white of the egg in the 
process of photography. Either it must do so, or 
the birds learn to discover a breeding os 80 
far north as to be beyond the reach of the egg- 
hunter. Those who now take delight and plea- 
sure in watching the graceful flight of the gull, 
or follow for sport the goose, duck, and snipe of 
our coast, shall no longer enjoy those pleasures, 
neither shall a cheap and delicate article of food 
be attainable in its present comparative profu- 
sion, unless a prompt and efficient check be put 
upon this wholesale system of egg-snatching. 
Gaston Fay. 


(Begun in Harper's No. 1208.) 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 
By JAMES PAYN, 7 


Avrnoe or “Ar Her Meroyr,” “ tw Tux Bonz,” 
Beacar on Horsesack,” Water's Worp,” 
One Roor,” “ Hieu Spiers,” ero. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
A NEW ARRIVAL. 


“How can ye pipe, ye little birds, and I so wea- 
ry, full of care ?” inquires the poet in his desola- 
tion; and the demonstration of happiness in our 
fellow-creatures, the while we are ourselves bow- 
ed down with trouble, jars on us even more cruel- 
ly than the glad voices of nature. It was Christ- 
mas-time, and into the bereaved little household 
in Cavendish Grove some echoes of the surround- 
ing jollity perforce penetrated. Husbands came 
home from business, not for a few hours only, but 
for one or two days of gladsome leisure, and were 
received with shouts of delight from their juve- 
niles. Sabey heard them, and for once could not 
thank Heaven for the happiness of children. No 
holly decked the house as in old times; Matthew, 
old-fashioned in his habits, and somewhat conven- 
tional in his observances, had been fond of “ keep- 
ing Christmas” in the ancient fashion; and the 
women, country-bred, had been wont to adorn ev- 
ery room with glistening leaf and ruddy berry; 
but they could not do so now, for it would have 
been but a mockery of their woe. Below-stairs, 
indeed, the servant-girl had permission, as usual, 
to invite her father and mother to the annual 
feast ; but even she felt the gloom of Matthew’s 
absence, for master was—or, alas! had been—a 
great favorite with her, as masters will be who 
hever speak a cross word. Mary did not pretend 
to understand the ins and outs of the Moor Street 
question, but she had the faith which brings forth 
works ; for when the butcher’s boy had ventured 
to tell her, not in malice, but as an interesting 
piece of news, that a reward was offered for Mr. 
Helston’s apprehension on the charge of having 
stolen “‘ diamants,” she had slapped one cheek for 
him with such good-will that—notwithstanding 
the season—he had not dreamed of offering the 
other, but had fled incontinently. Even the 
of mistletoe which the green-grocer’s man 


brought as a free gift had been received with a 
“Drat your imperence!” instead of that “ Get 
along with you!” which, while seeming to discour- 
age, had invited him on previous occasions. — 

Her “ other master,” as she sometimes entitled 
Uncle Stephen—being not so independent of spir- 
it on her own account as on that of others—she 
described as being “ very low in his mind,” which 
she had plenty of opportunities of observing while 
she waited upon him at his lonely meals. For 
there were now times when even Amy had not the 
courage or the strength to share them. It was 
not mere disinclination that prevented her doing 
so. Although wounded to the very core by the 
apostasy of ir. Durham with respect to Matthew, 
she was just enough to perceive that he was not 
to blame for being unable to resist the force of 
conviction, and never for a moment did she for- 
get the obligations which she, and Sabey, and 
Matthew himself, were under to the good old 
man. It was her duty certainly to have borne 
him company in his solitude, and she would have 
done so had it been possible. But her spirits, al- 
ready depressed by the catastrophe of Matthew, 
had been for the present fairly broken down by 
the loss of her lover. With Sabey, indeed, she 
kept up the appearance of philosophy ; for to have 
shown herself as she really was would have been 
to add a grievous weight to her sister’s burden ; 
but this effort to hide her feelings cost her dear, 
and rendered her still more unfit for the compan- 
ionship of others. 

On Christmas-day, however, she did make shift 
to come down todinner. (Sabey also had attempt- 
ed to do so, but some pang of recollection or as- 
sociation had proved too intense for her at the 
last moment, and she had remained up stairs with 
baby.) The meal was early, and, as it happened, 
it was the first time Mr. Durham and herself had 
met that morning. He looked very worn and wan, 
but mustered up a smile to greet her. 

“If Ido not wish you a happy Christmas, Amy,” 
he said, in a low and gentle tone, “you will un- 
derstand the reason.”’ 

Even that was too much for the poor girl—or 
perhaps it was the tenderness with which he spoke 
that moved her—and she burst into tears. 

“T am glad to see you cry, my dear,” he said, 
simply. “ Do not be ashamed of it,” he added, 
perceiving her efforts to restrain herself ; “ I would 
cry too if I could. How is Sabey ?” 

“The same—the same. Only, I think, the day 
—being what it is—has upset her.” 

Mr. Durham sighed and held up his hands. 

“Christmas-day,” he murmured, bitterly. 
“* Glad tidings of great joy !’” 

“Tt has done me good, however,” said Amy, 
humbly. “It has reminded me of my duty—my 
loving duty. Will you kiss me and forgive me, 
Uncle Stephen ?” 

“T will kiss you. my dear, but T have nothing 
to forgive.” 

“Yes, yes, I have done wrong. Matthew him- 
self would say so if he could speak. I have been 

hard and cruel to you.” 

“Not to me, my dear, not to me, but to your- 
self—and to another.” | 

“Then I ask his pardon too,” she murmured. 

* May I tell him so »” 

“No, no; that is, any message from me would 
be misunderstood.” 

** Do you know whither he is gone, Amy ?” 

“No; don’t tell me; all is over between us, 
past and gone forever. Spare me, I beseech you, 
spare me,” she added, imploringly. 

** Well, we will speak no more of him just now. 
I wish you to know, however, that his last act be- 
fore leaving England—” 

“ England ?” 7 

“Yes; I say his last act was to draw up a will 
for me by which dear Sabey will very soon be 
freed from at least material anxieties. I men- 
tion it in case, for her child’s sake, such fears, 
in addition to her other woes, should be pressing 
upon her.” Pp 

“How good and kind you are!” | 

“ She does not think so,” sighed Uncle Stephen. 

“‘ Indeed, indeed she does!” cried Amy, ear- 
nestly. 

‘‘And does she know how I have been con- 
vinced against my will as regards Matthew ?” in- 
quired the old man, eagerly. 

“Oh no, oh no. If she did—with me, much 
as I love Matthew and believe in him, and shall 
do so while life is in me, it is different—but—” 

. d But if Sabey knew,’ you were about to 

“Uncle Stephen, she must never know.” 

“T understand. If she did she would not take 
a penny of my money, dead or alive, and never 
forgive me.” | 

Indeed I fear it.” 

“ But if, in the mean time, something should oc- 
cur which puts beyond all doubt—all hope—the 
question on which we differ ?” 

“You mean if Matthew should be proved 


guilty ?” 


“Yes. Do not be angry; I merely put a sup- 
posititious case; if you will have it so, an impos- 
sible one.” | 

“In such a case,” said Amy, slowly, “the child 
might benefit by your good intentions ; the mother 
would die. But there can be no such proof.” 

Here there was a loud double knock at the 
front door. ‘‘ What is that?” cried Amy, with a 
quick start. 

“JT can not tell. It may be what I fear and 
you deny.” 

She shook herhead. “ It is not that,” she said. 

“ And yet you shuddered, Amy.” 

“Yes; because it may be tidings of his death ; 
of his dishonor, never.” 

Here the door opened, and the servant-maid was 
pushed aside by a short, spare old man, with with- 
ered face, but keen and pi eyes. “How 
are you?” he said, quickly. “You don’t know 
me, but I know you. You’re Mr. Durham—his 


uncle, like myself; and you are Amy Thurlow 
bis wite’s cleter.” 


a 


“Tt is Mr. — Helston, from Latbury.” ox. 
plained Amy to Uncle Stephen. id Mo 


“Yes, I believe so; though things hay 
pened enough to make one doubt ave ae am 
tity,” put in the visitor, with irritation. « What 
is the meaning of it—this reward for Matthew's 
apprehension ?” 

“Tt is an infamous and lying charge 
Lady Pargiter,” answered ty 

“Of course it is. My nephew, arid a thief! 
Why, damn her impudence, I'd as soon believe he 
was—well, a unicorn. But what does it mean 
I'll make her pay for it; he shall have the best 
counsel in all England—Stork must lead—if it 
costs me a thousand pounds. We'll lay the dam. 
ages at ten thousand. Where is he?” 

““Heaven only knows,” said Mr. Durham 
gravely. , 

“Oh, I see,” replied the other, impetuously: 
“ Matthew has not turned upyet. Stork shall be 
retained, however, forthwith. My nephew and 
a Helston called a thief! That shall cost her 
ladyship a pretty penny. Where’s Matthew’s 
wife ?” 

‘She is up stairs, sir,” said Amy, “ too unwell 
both in mind and body—” 

“ Ay, ay, sick and sorry too, no doubt,” inter. 
rupted the other, brusquely. “I see you are go- 
ing to dine. As I have touched nothing since | 
read this cussed thing at Latbury last night, I'll 
just sit down and peck a bit. At meals I never 
listen to any matter of moment, the discussion of 
which always interferes with. digestion ; but after 
dinner you shall tell.me what it all means.” 

The first tidings Mr. Helston senior had heard 
of Matthew’s disappearance had, it seemed, been 
derived from the publication of the reward, since 
he had just returned from America, whither he 
had been on important business. If it was not 
his habit to listen to other people at dinner, that 
did not prevent his talking himself, and before 
the meal was over he had put his companions in 
full possession of the reasons for his presence in 
Cavendish Grove. 

After Matthew’s departure from Latbury he 
had missed him much, and would gladly have 
held out the hand of reconciliation. He seemed 
to have expected that the young fellow would 
have made the first advance; but as he did not 
do so, pride stepped in and moved him to send 
for a far-away cousin of about the same age as 
Matthew to fill his place in the office. This 
youngster, as he had previously satisfied himself, 
had one good point—he had not the slightest 
leaning toward the mechanical arts. But with 
this negative virtue his merits appeared to have 
ended. No Madge had any metal to attract him, 
but on the other hand he had been very impres- 
sionable to the charms of Moll and Bet. His be- 
havior, indeed, had scandalized the old lawyer not 
a little ‘Now Matthew,” said the old man (as 
though poor Amy had been a lay figure), “ had only 
made a fool of himself with gals on two occasions ; 
the first was a mere fleeting fancy— Eh?” 

For Uncle Stephen, whose thoughts had flashed 
to Bleak Street and Lucy Mortlock, here groaned 
involuntarily. 

“Oh, there was nothing wrong, sir,”’ continued 
Mr. Helston, with irritation, imagining that he 
had been called to order on the ground of propri- 
ety; “moreover, the young woman most fortu- 
nately ran off with somebody else. The other 
affair was more serious. | Miss Thurlow’s pres- 
ence, of which you are so good as to remind me, 
prevents my speaking upon that subject. [I still 
think Matthew’s marriage was a mistake, but I 
have forgiven it. Well, as I say, he made but 
two escapades among the petticoats—which is 
much below the average. Then Richard (his 
successor) was a born fool besides—the very last 
thing (not even excepting a knave) which is want- 
ed in a lawyer’s office. To give you an extreme 
instance of it, it was he himself who, on the very 
day of my return to Latbury, pointed out to me 
the reward in the newspaper, thinking, doubtless, 
to curry favor with me, or that it would give me 
pleasure to hear that poor Matthew was in trou- 
ble. ‘Thank you, Dick,’ I said, ‘for opening my 
eyes.’ ‘That Mr. Matthew must be bad indeed,’ 
hesimpered. ‘ You're aliar,’ answered. ‘ What 
I thanked you for was for letting me see into 
your character. That you were an idiot of course 
I knew, but I did not know you were a scoundrel.’ 
And I sent him packing. If Matthew chooses to 
come back to Latbury and be my partner, the 
place is open to him.” ; 

“ Alas! sir, you forget that your nephew is lost 
to us,” sobbed Amy. She admired this old fel- 
low for his sure and simple faith, and gave more 
credit to his honest indignation than perhaps it 
deserved. If Matthew had not borne his name, it 
is possible that the ties of blood would not 50 
easily have moved him. As it was, his nephew s 
disgrace cast a shadow on himself, which his 
proud nature resented. As for Uncle Stephen, he 
felt that two minutes’ private talk with the old 
lawyer must of necessity scatter his confidence in 
his nephew’s innocence to the winds, and in all 
probability his good-will with it. 

“ Lost!” echoed Mr. Helston, contemptuously. 
“He won’t be lost for long now that I have come 
to look for him. What’s the matter?” 

The maid had entered and whispered to Amy 
that there was some one in the hall who wished 
to speak to her “very pertickler. And, oh ! 
please, miss, it’s a perliceman.” ! 

Poor Amy’s nerves for once failed her, but not 
her faith. She believed that some crisis had oc- 
curred in Matthew’s case, or that Lady Pargiter 
had taken some cruel step. For the moment she 
could neither move nor speak. 

“What's the matter?” repeated Mr. Helston, 
addressing the maid. 

“Oh, sir, there’s a perliceman in the passage. 

“What of that? One would think it was 4 
mae ao nimbly to the door, where, ind 

e to oor, 
one of the force was standing in the attitude o 
attention. 


‘ 
cured the notice of interested and re. 
sponsible. Science, it would seem, should provide 
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‘Now, my man, what is it?” | 
“T have a message for Miss Amy Thurlow, sir, 
Inspector Brail.’ 
es good ; here she is. Let’s have it.” 

‘Mr. Matthew Helston has been found, mum.” 

“God in heaven be thanked!” she cried. 
“ Alive and well?” 

“Oh yes, alive, mum ; but not to say well and 
hearty. I have been sent on ahead in a hansom 
cab to say as he will be here in half an hour. 
~They’re obliged to bring him pretty slow. He’ll 
have to be put to bed and looked to.” 

“‘Port—a glass of port for the young lady,” 
cried Mr. Helston, vehemently. ‘“ That’s right. 
You're better now, ain’t you? You won’t go 
into hysterics, not you; you’re not a fool, like 
Cousin Richard.” | 

His rough but kindly tones had the best effect 
upon the poor girl. Mere sympathy and tender- 
ness would have destroyed her self-possession ut- 

rly. 

” “He is not ill—I mean not dangerously ill ?” 
she murmured. 

“No, mum; only a bit weak and off his head, 
having had nothing to eat for the last eight-and- 
forty hours.” 

“Nothing to eat on Christmas-day!” exclaimed 
the old lawyer. ‘ What can it all mean?” 

Amy had flown up stairs to her sister, so that 
his inquiry was addressed to Mr. Durham. Un- 
cle Stephen, however, only shook his head and 


murmured, “I know nothing.” The question that 
trembled on his own lips was, “Is he innocent?” 


But they could not frame it. _ 

There was a sharp knock at the front door; a 
sound of slithering footsteps as of men carry- 
ing some heavy body. But Uncle Stephen knew 
nothing of it. With a muttered cry of “ Mat- 
thew! Matthew!” which seemed to well from his 
very heart, the old man had fainted away. 

[TO BE OONTINUED. } 


THE REVIVAL OF FALCONRY. 


MankInp sighs for novelty in the way of amuse- 
ment. In default of this there seems to be no 
better plan than that of reviving some old sport 
familiar to our ancestors, but new to the present 
generation. The latest caprice of the English in 
the way of out-door sports is falconry. The an- 
cient custom of hunting birds by means of the 
hawk and peregrine has been revived by a few 
ardent spirits, and the average Englishman, who 
sees in a fine autumn morning only an inviting 
opportunity to “go out and kill something,” has 
now a comparatively novel and exciting method 
of achieving the correct amount of slaughter. 
For some time past falconry has been growing 
in favor. Birds are bred and trained for the 
work, and“clubs have been formed in London 
and elsewhere of gentlemen “ hawkers,” who have 
regular meet days, the object being to “ foster 
hawking, and give it as high a place among na- 
tional sports as it had in the days of yore.” 

Falconry is a very old sport in Europe and 
Asia. In the Middle Ages it was the favorite 
sport of princes and nobles; and as ladies could 
engage in it, it became very popular, particularly 
in France. In an old poem on forest sports, by 
the chaplain Gassg DE La Bien, cited by CURNE 
DE SainTE-PaaYE, in his work on chivalry, in a 
comparison of hunting with falconry, it is men- 
tioned as a particular advantage of falconry that 
queens, duchesses, and countesses are allowed by 
their husbands to carry the faleon on their wrists 
without offending propriety, and that they can en- 
joy all the sports of this kind of hunting, whilst 
in hunting with hounds they are only allowed to 
follow by the wide roads or over open fields in 
order to see the dogs pass. The knight was anx- 
ious to pay his court to the ladies on such occa- 
sions by his attentions to the falcons. He was 
obliged to be careful to fly the bird at the proper 
moment, to follow her immediately, never to lose 
sight of her, to encourage her by calls, to take the 
prey from her, to caress her, to put on the hood, 
and to place her gracefully on the wrist of his 
mistress. 

In falconry two distinct kinds of hawks are 
used—the long-winged or true falcons, and short- 
winged. The first (noble birds of prey) are repre- 
sented chiefly by the gyrfalcon and peregrine, the 
second by the goshawk and sparrow-hawk ; and 
though for certain purposes the male is superior, 
as a rule the females of each species are much 
more highly esteemed for sporting purposes, from 
their being larger and more powerful. The gyr- 
falcon is the largest species, but from its extreme 
rarity in the British Islands is seldom used. The 
peregrine falcon is the bird in greatest favor with 
falconers, and if taken from the nest, as is usual- 
ly the case, and carefully trained, affords better 
sport than any other British species. 

The operation of training’a falcon is attended 
with no little care and difficulty. The village of 
Falconswaerd, near Bois-le-Duc, in Holland, has 
for many years furnished falconers to the rest of 
Europe. “I have known,” writes Sir Joun Sz- 
_ BRIGHT, “many falconers in England, and in the 

Service of different princes on the Continent, but 
I never met with one of them who was not a 
native of Falconswaerd.” No hawk is fit for 
Sporting purposes until it has undergone a care- 
ful training. The young hawk is more easily 
trained than that which has been caught in a 
wild state, but in either case a number of opera- 
tions require to be gone through before the sports- 
man ventures to take his falcon into the field. If 
the bird to be trained, instead of being a nest- 
ling, happens to be a wild one, the difficulties of 
training are immeasurably increased, and can only 
be overcome by days and nights of unwearying 
exertion, Taken from her nest on some high 
and dangerous cliff when nearly fledged, the eyess, 
or young falcon (with her companion fledgelings, 
usually two in number), is carefully conveyed to 
the falconer’s home. There she is kept in an 
Open shed in a nest of straw, and fed several 


times a day upon fresh beef, with an occasional 
change in the way of birds or rabbits. Her 
powers of flight being as yet very limited, she 
depends upon her master for regular supplies of 
food,and soon learns to come for her meals at 
his call. | 

One of the first of the principal operations in 
training is hooding, which, if successfully perform- 
ed by the trainer during his earlier efforts, paves 
the way for overcoming many subsequent diffi- 
culties. It demands the t patience and 
the tenderest manipulation. The hood is a cap 
of leather, made to fit the head of the falcon in 
such a manner as totally to exclude the light. A 
single aperture is left in front, through which the 
beak protrudes, and a slit behind, through which 
are passed the braces or ties that secure the 
hood to the head. By shutting out the light the 
hood is serviceable in tending to make the hawk 
quiet and tractable, but to accustom the falcon to 
submit to its use requires much time and great 
management. When, after great perseverance, 
this is achieved, the hawk is said to be “ made to 
the hood,” during which process she also learns 
to sit balanced upon the wrist. Besides tending to 
induce docility by hiding the light, the hood is of 
further service in shutting out from view any ob- 
ject which might cause the hawk to flutter or bait 
off the wrist or cadge, on its way to and from the 
field. Hence the hawk is carried always hooded, 
the short-winged only being exempt. 

To the falcon’s legs are attached two small hol- 
low globes of thin metal called bells. These, again, 
are fixed to their place by leather straps called be- 
wits, and both, together with the jesses, become 
permanent fixtures, even during the bird’s flights. 
The jesses are two leathern straps, five or six inch- 
es in length, attached to each leg immediately be- 
low the bells. To the jesses, again, is attached 
by two we ot varvels, another leathern strap, 
called the /eash, about four times the size of a 
boot-lace. The bird being thus caparisoned, the 
falconer winds the leash through his fingers, and 
so prevents the falcon’s escape while on his 
wrist. The /ure is a bunch of feathers attached 
to a cord and tassel, and in the centre of the fea- 
thers is usually a piece of wood, to which a piece 
of meat may be fastened. By accustoming the 
hawk to feed off the lure, or to come to it ata 
certain call or whistle when on the wing, the 
lure becomes an important adjunct to the fal- 
coner’s apparatus, as by it he is enabled to en- 
tice his bird back after an unsuccessful chase. 
On such occasions the falconer reclaims his bird 
by swinging the baited lure round and round his 
head, accompanying the action by some custom- 
ary call. 

In France, during the reign of the monarch 
known as the “Father of Hunting,” Franess L, 
the establishments for training falcons were un- 


-der the direction of a Grand Falconer, who _re- 


ceived an annual revenue of 4000 livres, and had 
under him fifteen noblemen and fifty falconers. 
He had the care of more than three hundred fal- 
cons, and enjoyed the privilege of hawking 
through the whole kingdom at pleasure. He re- 
ceived a fine for every falcon which was sold, and 
no falconer was allowed to sell a bird without his 
permission. The whole establishment, which cost 
annually about 40,000 livres, followed the king, 
as did also his hunting establishment. One gen- 
tleman, who was distinguished for his skill in 
hawking, was loaded with favors by the king, and 
enabled to keep sixty horses for his falconry 
alone. There was an old rivalry between the fal- 
coners and the hunters. When the hunting of 
the stag began, and the falcons mewed, the hunt- 
ers drove the falconers from the yard, while in 
winter, when the stags were no longer worth hunt- 
ing, the falconers retaliated on the hunters, and 
locked up the hounds, Falconry continued in fa- 
vor until the seventeenth century, but the inven- 
tion of fire-arms gradually superseded it. In Eng- 
land falconry was also in great favor, and there 
is to this day a hereditary Grand Falconer. The 
Duke of St. Albans, in his office of Grand Fal- 
coner, presents the sovereign with a cast of fal- 


cons on the day of his coronation. A similar. 


service is performed by the representative of the 
Sran.ey family in the Isle of Man. 

The heron is and always has been a favorite 
object of pursuit in British falconry, the period 
of the year best adapted for the sport being the 
breeding season. Having previously ascertained 
the feeding-place of that bird, the hawking party 
makes for the spot, usually toward evening, if 
possible in a direction down wind from the her- 
onry, so as to intercept the bird in its up-wind 
flight homeward. When a heron is seen to pass, 
a couple (a cast) of hawks are unhooded and 
“‘ cast off,”’ and the chase commences. The heron, 
seeing the falcons approach, disgorges its food 
to lighten itself, and immediately ascends in the 
air. The hawks, eager in pursuit and quicker 
of wing, speedily make upon it, and strive to gain 
a greater elevation by a series of beautiful gy- 
rations. When one of the hawks succeeds in 
rising above the heron, it “stoops,” that is, de- 
scends swiftly and in a direct line upon the game, 
aiming a stroke with its outstretched legs and 
talons at the body of its prey. This the heron 
almost always succeeds in eluding at first by a 
rapid and sudden movement aside. The second 
hawk, which by this time has also soared, then 
stoops, while the first is regaining its former al- 
titude, and so on for many succecsive times, till 
one hawk at length clutches the heron. . Her com- 
panion joins her, and the three, buoyant by the 
motion of their wings, descend gently to the earth. 
The falconer’s imperative duty is now to be upon 
or near the spot where the three birds are de- 
scending, to divert the attention of the hawks be- 
fore they reach the ground, and entice them from 
the quarry to him by means of live pigeons as 
lures. This is very necessary, as the heron is ex- 
tremely dangerous, and has been frequently known 
to injure the hawks with its sharp beak when on 
the ground, though it is all but perfectly harmiess 
while in the air. When the heron’s wounds have 


been dressed—for this bird is rarely killed in such 
encounters—a ring with the captor’s name is usu- 
ally affixed to its leg, after which it is set at lib- 
erty, and so becomes available for future sport. 
The falconer’s usual cry of encouragement to 
his hawks upon the springing of the quarry is 
‘“* Hooha-ha-ha-ha”; his cry when the quarry is 
killed is “Whoop.” A falcon takes its prey ei- 
ther by tearing or “‘ raking” it with the hind claw 
of each foot at the instant of passing, or by clutch- 
ing the victim with its talons. When the bird 
thus succeeds in “binding,” as it is called, its 
prey, it slowly descends with it to the ground. 

In game-hawking, dogs are employed as well 
as falcons by the English sportsmen. They play 
their usual part, the bird being used in place of 
the gun to bring down the prey, when the dogs 
have unearthed it. As soon as one of them 
points, the faicon is “thrown up,” and allowed to 
rise to a considerable height before the game is 
flushed. The downward swoop of the falcon is 
as direct as an arrow, and death is usually instan- 
taneous to the victim, for the force with which 
the bird strikes its prey is overwhelming. In- 
stances are cited in which the head of the par- 
tridge has been nearly severed from the body at 
the first swoop of the falcon. The falcons are 
either carried by the sportsmen on their gloved 
hands, or are brought to the field by an attendant, 
after the manner shown in our picture. A writ- 
er has recently pointed out that it is from this 
attendant that the English got their pet word, 
“cad.” In ancient times the stand on which the 
birds perch was called a “cadge,” and the at- 
tendant, belonging to the commoner orders of the 
human animal, a “cadger.”. A fondness for ab- 
breviation might soon transform this word into 
cad, and the superciliousness of the hunting field 
apply it after the fashion in which’it is used at 
present. 


AMONG THE COW-BOYS. 


To those who have not visited the West the 
term “cow-boy” suggests the genus known as 
such in the Eastern States—perhaps a tow-head- 
ed, barefooted youth sitting on a post-and-rail 
fence whistling and whittling. The cow-boy or 
“cow-puncher” of Colorado and Wyoming is a 
very different being. Of course there are cow- 
boys and cow-boys, differing in nationality, ap- 
pearance, and temperament. There are the Mex- 
icans, swarthy, stolid-looking fellows, some of 
them as dark as mulattoes, showing the effects 
of a diet of beans and red pepper; there are the 
“ Pikes” from Missouri, typical roughs ; there are 
good, sober country boys from Connecticut or 
New Hampshire, thoroughly acclimated mentally 
and physically, if not morally; and there are the 

from: ali over the world who 


The “ round-up” brings together crowd, 
as depicted in the picture in this number. The 
cattle have been at last collected on some level 
spot. Perhaps the horizon is unbroken on all 
sides, not even a dwarf cedar or pifion standing 
out against it; or, again, the Sangre de Cristo or 
the beautiful Spanish Peaks may dominate the- 
scene. 
declining sun to compel at least one stout fellow 
to don his well-worn overcoat, as all will soon do. 


Whatever the antecedents of the different men . 


in this group, no one could detect them by their 
costume, unless, perhaps, the ex-Piccadilly “swell” 
has a broader-brimmed hat and a little muddier 
boots than the Mexican from Taos or Costilla. 
Nor are they likely to allude to past histories ; 
for while some might be commonplace enough, 
others would contain strange and startling vicis- 
situdes, and perhaps worse. “On the buffalo 

as Lord Georce Bentinck said of the turf, 
“and beneath it, all men are equal.” 

These fellows must all be able to sit and con- 
trol the most vicious broncho that ever laid his 
ears back and gave himself up to that blackest of 
equine arts, “ bucking.” The Darwinian theory 
of the survival of the fittest prevails among them 
in its entirety; and those who can not ride like 
centaurs, and throw the lariat with unerring skill, 


- will speedily find themselves minus employment. 


That they should all carry revolvers seems a 
recognized necessity, and a revolver of the kind 
that is sure’ to do harm when it is used, not a 
toy or an ornament. Its dull “thud” will never 
be forgotten by any traveller who has once heard 
it near him. If one should ask them why they 
must needs constitute such an unpleasant arti- 
cle an inseparable companion, they would reply, 
perhaps, as did their meditative Texan brother: 
“Stranger, yer see thet I don’t allow to claim 
thet yer’ll need a six-shooter all the time. Yer 
might go days, an’ weeks, an’ months, an’ not hev 
no call to draw on a man. But thar’d come a 
time when yer did need it, and when that time 
did come, stranger, yer may bet yer bottom dollar 
that yer’d need ut bad.” 

This constant carrying and use of fire-arms is 
a very unpleasant phase of life on the plains, and 
a truthful narrative of experiences of every day 
among the tok especially at the points 
where the “rum mills” are to be found, would ri- 
val any dime novel in existence. 

But the hardy fellows in the picture are peace- 
able enough. As the boys used to write in their 
school-books, tempus est ludendi, it is play-time 
with them. In old days a man going into the 
stock business never thought of buying his 
“range,” or grazing ground. There were the 
great plains covered with the yellowish-green buf- 
falo grass, stretching from the mountains to the 
Missouri, not divided by fences or covered by 
title-deeds. Over these the herds roamed. Some- 
times four owners would “ pool their issues,”’ let 
their herds run together, designated by their 
brands, and direct the four to scour the 
country in different directions. With the increase 
of population this system has necessarily been 
changed ; stockmen 


The air has grown cool enough with the 


and some are putting up fences, and using every 
means to keep their cattle by themselves. The 
cow-boys’ lives are thus less lonely than in old 
times, but they are singularly barren of any but 
the barest creature comforts, and it would seem 
as if they would be unbearable to men of active 
minds. They bring rude health, undoubtedly ; 
and there is much excitement of a pleasurable 
kind about them, but the monotony must be ter- 
rible at times, and unless the cow-boy be excep- 
tionally frugal and thrifty, there would seem to 
be little future in store for him.. He can not al- 
ways ride after cattle, and he is hardly likely to 
save much for his old age. But he concerns-him- 
self little about the distant future. He works 
hard, and when the day’s duty is done, as with 
the boys in the picture, he seeks such amuse- 
ment as can be had. His habits of life develop 
in him. that gambling instinct which is so near 
the surface in men of that class, and, like the 
owner of the jumping frog in Mark Twain’s story, 
he “ would bet on anything.” A couple of bulls, 
after some preliminary demonstrations, have lock- 
ed horns for a fierce tussle. In a moment the in- 
terest of every one is aroused. Bets are eagerly 
offered, and as eagerly taken. The “Seven-up” 
and the “Triple V” (familiar brands) has each 
his warm partisans. Gold, silver, aud greenbacks 
are scarce enough, but into the stake-holder’s 
broad-brimmed hat go the cherished six-shooter, 
the many-bladed pocket-knife, the “ bowie” bought 
out of last month’s wages, the watch of more than 
one kind, and the varying phases of the contest 
fill the owners who have staked them with alter- 
nating hope and fear. Well they know that some 
must go home “ busted” at night, and these hardy 
men await the issue with as much concern as fills 
the breast of the young lady who has entered her 
name for her first raffle at a church fair. 
A. A. Hayes, Jen. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A apy with a fatal squint came once to a fashion- 
able artist for her portrait. He looked at her, and she 
ed at him, and both were embarrassed. He spoke 
first. Would your ladyship permit me,” he said, to 
take the profile? There is a certain shyness about 
your ladyship’s eyes which is as difficult in art as it is 
fascinating in nature.” ; 


THE NEWSBOY VIEW OF IT. 
OONVERSATION OVERHEARD BETWEEN TWO BOOT-BLACKS. 


Frest B. “ Hey, Jim, yez didn’t git no papers this 
mornin’.” 

Sroonp B. ** No: nothin’ in ‘em to holler.” 

Fiest B. *“* Wrecker the Rhode Island.” 

Sroonp B, ** Rhode Island he blowed! That weren't 
no kind of a wreck. No lives lost.” 


A Weatern woman who married the next day after 
her busband’s death herself on the 
that there whole ham in the cellar, and waa 
atraid it would spoil if sho didn’t get 
help to eat tt. 


at a Restacrant (fo waiter, having a com- 
plaint to make). *‘ Say, waiter, where ix the proprietor ai 

Waiter (with a fond and pitying smile). “Gone to 
his dinner. Do you think he dines here? The boss 
knows too much for that.” 


A beggar held out his hand. “I haven’t a cent,” 


said the gentleman. “I did not specify the coin,” re- 
sponded the mendicant. 
A clergyman was lately depicting before a deeply in- 
terested audience the alarming increase of intemper- 
ance, when he astonished his hearers by saying, “‘ A 
oung woman in my neighborhood died very suddenly 
oe Sabbath, while I was preaching in a beastly state 
of intoxication.” 


**Mark where he stands,” as the shoemaker said to 
ym assistant while taking the measure of a customer's 
oot. 


— 


A young we fell overboard the other day during a 


yacht race. She was picked up, and they called it a 


regotta. 


tay rep has heard of the jolly Dutchman who, 
when the steamboat was likely to sink, succeeded, after 


much trouble, in finding a life-preserver large enough - 
hile he was trying his bestto blowitup, 


to fit him. 
a young fellow standing by said: ‘ You can’t fill that 
with wind ; it leaks. Don’t you hear it siss?” ‘‘ Ish 
dot 80?” he replied. ‘* Veli, I dinks, den, I petter 
keep de vind in myself.” 


Tracurr. “ ee that you have two sticks of 
candy and your big brother gives you two more, how 
many have you got then ?” 

Littie Boy (shaking his head). You don’t know 
him; a that kind of a boy.” 


In Philadelphia two ladies met on the street, and one 
said to the other, ‘Why, you look very happy this 
morning; what’s happened?” ‘Oh, I’ve just been 
up having — fortune told,” was the reply, “‘ and the 
woman says I’m to marry twice more, have diamonds 

d a camel’s-hair shawl, and that I can go to the opera 
elx nights in a week if I want to.” “* Dear me! I don't 
wonder that you are happy. But you won't say any- 
thing to your husband?” “Oh, of course not. Poor 
man! he’s good to me, and it might hurt his feelings 
to know that Iam going to marry twice more. I think 


Tl tell him that I’m likely to die first.” 


FALL HATS. 
JONES HAD A FRW Harts ner or Exrorion, 


COULDN'T POSSIBLY BE CONTESTED THIS TIME, 


WHIOH WERE PROMPTLY DELIVERED, AS THE COUNT 
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A DISARRANGEMENT IN BLUE 


[Begun in Harren’s Werxry No. 1235.) definitely postponed. The summer fleeted by, | line was the onl isti i i d been reveale! them 
s y v, y one among them who had any | assisting at the same service which had been all- | had be © thes 

ASP . 2 RIM a beautiful bounteous summer, with her lap full | idea of duty. Edgar was a affectionate son, a sufficient for his father, and seeing his depend- | have girded rt : we pile 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON : sweet-scented flowers; the corn grew tall, the | good master, and a liberal landlord; but he had | ents deporting themselves discreetly in their places | staff. Never to = | i 
- &. | ay was being carted in many a meadow within | never been called upon to sacrifice his own in-|in the gallery. His life was a narrow life, trav- | he took his pier a sc] 
ArtoR oF “Baneana 5 on, Srrexpro Misery,” “A sound of Stratford bells; and the woods began | clinations for the welfare of others, and he had | elling in a narrow path that had been worn for | boy at home for ! t had no 
oe ie Stan's coer y 5 somal oe to put on that look of dull uniform green which | never given his mind to any of the graver ques-| him by the footsteps of his ancestors. He was|that he was open ch 
les ; indicates the beginning of the end. For the sis-| tions of the day. To him it mattered very little | a good man, in a limited way. But he had nev- | that man rece’ Wealt 

mass ters at South Hill, for Gerald Goring and Edgar | how the laboring classes as a body were taught | er read the modern gospel according to Thomas | trusted to him. | Isha 
CHAPTER XIII. Turchill, July and August had been one long holi- | and housed; so long as the peasants on his own | Carlyle, which, after all, is but an expansion of the | He was 9° pee?  Onght | 
aa day , ere was so little in life for these young | land had decent cottages, and were strangers to| parable of the talents; and he knew not that | mer-tide rT sig 1 Daphr g 
Pian tian Gorstiv dinner w; _| People to do except take their pleasure. Theirs | want. It irked him not whether the mass of | every man must work after some fashion or other, | er part of 0! scl ae 
uk day after the family dinner was hopelessly | was an existence of perpetual rose-gathering; and | mankind were Jews or Gentiles. ritualists. dissent- | and do something for the time in which he lives. | Daphne was ©" we that 
wet; so the expedition to Shottery, proposed by | the roses of life hudded and bloomed for them | ers, or‘rank unbelievers, so long-as he sat in the; He was so thoroughly honest and true-hearted | was changeable a tide, and 
Edgar Turchill and seconded by Daphne, was in- | with an inexhaustible fertility. Perhaps Mado- | old cloth-lined family pew on Sunday morning, | that if the narrowness and uselessness of his life | there were times mere} 
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IN AN ARTIST'S STUDIO. 


€ pilgrim's 


‘snubbed him. But to be snubbed by her was] He bore it all. ‘Being her slave, what could] He made all manner of excuses. Her health. | more rational in our treatment of her, she would 


hetter than the smiles and blandishments of other 
: — a was given to that coyness and skit- 

shness, the grata protervitas , which seems to 
_ been the chief fascination of the profession- 
al beauty of the Augustan era. She was coy 
as Chloe, coquettish as Glycera, fickle as Lydia, 


Tevelation. 
&8 9 school. 
no idea 
Poach which 
Wealth in. 


he do,” ete. He had Shakspeare’s sonnets by 
heart, and was somewhat of the slavish lover 
therein depicted. His Lydia might flout him to- 
day, and he was just as ready to fetch and carry 
for her to-morrow. She had changed, and for the 
worse, since the sweet fresh early summer-tide 


She might be a victim of obscure neuralgic pains 
and aches, which she heroically concealed from 
her friends—albeit her fair and fresh appearance 
belied the supposition. Perhaps it was the wea- 
ther which made her occasionally cross. Who 
could go on in simpering placidity with the ther- 


be less faulty. But then her very faults are 
charming.” 

It had been, or had seemed to be, an utterly 
happy summer for everybody at South Hill. Two 
months of splendid weather; two months wasted 
in picnicking and excursionizing, driving, boat- 


oat I Ris bricht said mn Supposing there was only one lady of that| when they two had breakfasted ¢éte-d-téte in the | mometer at ninety in the shade ? ing, lawn tennis, tea-drinking, journeying to and 

% The creat. had” and she a real personage, was rather too| boat-house. She was notsoeven-tempered. She] “And then we spoil her,” argued Edgar, ur-| fro between South Hill and Goring Abbey to 
jays Daphne, and a Daphne was half a dozen girls in one ;| was ever so much more capricious and exacting, | ging his final plea, -‘‘ She is so hewitching that | watch the progress of the hot-houses, which, de- 
wal Tue that che | are rem, | her swain so sweetly that | and she was prone to gloomy intervals which any | one can’t help spoiling her. Madoline spoils her. | spite the unlimited means of their future master, 
as Ms, and that ine t sure she loved him, and the-next day turn-| one other than a lover might have ascribed to | I am an idiot about her; and even Goring, for all | progressed with a provoking slowness. . For some 


ing from him with 
very presence were 


scornful impatience, as if his 


Mmercifully 


sulks. Edgar wondered, not without sorrow, at 
the change; but it was not in him to blame her, 


his contemptuous airs and graces, is almost as 


easily fooled by her as the rest of us. 


If we were 


little time after Gerald’s arrival Daphne had held 
herself as much as-possible in the background. 
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She had tried to keep aloof from the life of the 
two lovers ; but this Madoline would not suffer. 

“You are to be in all our amusements, and to 
hear all our plans, dear,” she told her sister one 
day. ‘I never meant that you and I should be 
less together, or less dear to each other, because 
of Gerald’s — Do tort i my heart is not 
big enough to hold you : 

ce Saee it is, Lina. But I fancy Mr. Goring 
would like to have it all to himself, and would 
soon get to look upon me as an intruder, if I 
were too much with you. You had better leave 
me at home to amuse myself on the river, or to 
play ball with Gdldie, who is more than a person 
as to sense and sensibility.” 

To this Madoline would not eonsent. Her love 
of her sister was so tempered with pity, so chas- 
tened and softened by her knowledge of the shad- 
ow that darkened the beginning of Daphne’s life, 
that it was much deeper and stronger than the 
affection common among sisters. She wanted to 
make up to Daphne for all she had lost—for the 
cruel mother who had deserted her in her cradle, 
for the father’s unjust resentment. And then 
there was the delightful idea that Edgar Turchill, 
that second best of men, whom she had rejected 
as a husband, would by-and-by be her brother ; 
and that Daphne’s future, sheltered and cherish- 
ed by a good man’s devoted love, would be as 
complete and perfect a life as the fairest and 
sweetest of women need desire to live. Madoline 
had quite made up her mind that Edgar was to 
marry Daphne. That he was passionately in love 
with her was obvious to the meanest capacity. 
Everybody at South Hill knew it, except perhaps 
Daphne herself. That she liked him with placid 
sisterly regard was equally clear. And who could 
doubt that time would ripen this sisterly regard 
into that warmer feeling which could alone rec- 
ompense him for his devotion? Thus, against 
the girl’s own better sense, it became an under- 
stood fact that Daphne was to be a third in all 
the lovers’ amusements and occupations, and that 

Mr. Turchill was very frequently to make a fourth 
in the same. To Gerald Goring the presence of 
these two seemed in no wise obnoxious. Daph- 
ne’s vivacity amused him, and he looked upon his 
old friend Turchill as a considerably inferior or- 
der of being, not altogether unamusing after his 
kind. He was not an exacting lover. He accept- 
ed his bliss as a settled thing; he knew that no’ 
rock on Cornwall’s rugged coast was more secure- 
ly based than his hold on Madoline’s affection. 
He was troubled by no jealous doubts; his love 
knew no hot fits or cold fits, no quarrelling for 
the after-bliss of reconciliation. There was noth- 
ing of the grata protervitas in Madoline’s gentle 
nature. Her well-balanced mind could not have 
stooped to coquetry. 

August was drawing to its close. It had been 
a month of glorious weather, such halcyon days as 
made the farmer’s occupation seem just the most 
delightful calling possible for man. There was 
not much arable land within ken of South Hill, 
but what corn fields there were promised abun- 
dant crops; and one of the magnates of the land, 
who in his dudgeon against a revolutionary tam- 
pering with the game-laws looming in the dim 
future, had rough-ploughed a thousand acres or 
so of his best land rather than let it under obnox- 
ious conditions, may have thought regretfully of 
the corn that might have been reaped off those 

breezy uplands, in those fertile valleys, where at 
his bidding sprang cockle instead of barley. It 
was a month of holiday-making for everybody— 
for even the labor of the fields, looked at from 
the outside, seemed like holiday-making. Quiet 
little Stratford, flushed with spasmodic life by the 
arrival of a corps of artillery, tooted on trumpets, 
. and daddy-mammyed on drums; while the horn 
of the Leamington coach blew lustily every morn- 
ing and afternoon, and the fox-hound puppy 
at nurse at the Red Horse found the middle of 
the highway no longer a comfortable place for 
his after-dinner nap. It was the season of Amer- 
ican tourists, doing Stratford and its environs, 
guide-book in hand, and crowding in to the inn 
parlor, after luncheon, to see the veritable chair 
.in which Washington Irving used to sit. 

There came a drowsy sunny noontide when the 
lovers had no particular employment for their 
day. They had been reduced to playing billiards 
directly after breakfast, until Gerald discovered 
that it was too hot for billiards, whereupon the 
four players—Lina, Daphne, Gerald, and Turchill 
—repaired to the garden in search of shade. 

“Shade!” cried Daphne, indignantly. ‘ Who 
wants shade? Whocould ever have too much of 
Phebus Apollo? NotI. We see too little of his 
godlike countenance, and I will never turn my 
back upon him.” 

She seated herself on the burned grass in the 
full blaze of the sun, while the other three sat in 
the shadow of an immense Spanish chestnut, 
which grew wide and low, making a leafy tent. 

“This is a herrid idle way of spending one’s 
day,” said Daphne, jumping up with sudden im- 
patience, after they had all sat for half an hour 
talking lazily of the weather and their neighbors. 
“Is there nothing for us to do?” 

“Yes, you excitable young person,” answered 
Gerald, “‘since your restless temper won't let us 
be comfortable here, we'll make you exert vour- 
selfelsewhere. The river is the only place where 
life can be tolerable upon such a day as this. 
The nicest thing would be to be in it. The next 
best thing, perhaps, is to be on it. You shall row 
us to Stratford weir, Miss Daphne.” 

“T should like it of all things. I am dying for 
something to do,” responded Daphne, brightening. 
“You'll take an oar, won’t you, Edgar ?” 

“ Of course; if you’d really like to go. By-the- 
bye, suppose we improve the occasion by landing 
at Stratford, and walking Gerald over to Shottery 
to see Ann Hathaway’s cottage?” 

‘““ Delicious!” cried Daphne. “It shall be a 
regular Shakspearean pilgrimage. We'll take tea 
and things, and have kettledrum in Mrs. Baker’s 

, house-place. She'll let me do what I like, I | 


know. And Mr. Goring shall carry the basket, 
as.a punishment for his hideous apathy. And 
wll talk to him about Shakspeare’s early life all 


the way.” 

life, forsooth!” cried Gerald, 
scornfully. ‘Who is there that knows anything 
about it? Half a dozen entries in a parish reg- 
ister; a few traditional sayings of Ben Jonson’s ; 
and a pack of sentimentalists—English and Ger- 
man-—evolve out of their inner consciousness a 
sentimental biography. ‘We may picture him 
as a youth going across the fields to Shottery: 
because it is the shortest way, and a man of his 
Titanic mind would naturally have taken it: yes, 
over the same meadows we tread this day—on the 
same ground, if on same J 
again: ‘Seeing that apostle-spoons were in 
common use in the reign of Elizabeth, it may be 
fairly concluded that the immortal poet used one 
for his bread-and-treacle: for who shall affirm 
that he did not eat bread-and-treacle, that the in- 
spired lad of the Stratford grammar school had 
not the same weaknesses and boyish affections 
as his schoolmates? Who would not love to pos- 
sess Shakspeare’s spoon, or to eat out of Shaks- 
peare’s porringer?’ That is the kind of rot 
which clever men write about Shakspeare ; and 
I think it is because I have been overdosed with 
such stuff that I have learned to detest the bard 
in his private character.” 

“You are a hardened infidel, and you shall cer- 
tainly carry the basket.” 

“ What, madam, would you degrade me to a 
hireling’s office? ‘Gregory, o’ my word, we’ll not 
carry coals.’ ” 

“There, you see,” cried Daphne, triumphantly, 
“you can’t live without quoting him. He has in- 
terwoven himself with our daily speech.” 

“‘ Because we are parrots, without ideas of our 
own,” answered Gerald. 

“Oh,.I’m proud of belonging to the soil on 
which he was rea I wish there were one 
drop of his blood in my veins. I envy be- 
cause his remote ancestry claim kin with Ar- 
dens. I almost wish I were a Turchill.” 

“That would be so easy to accomplish!” said 
Edgar, softly, blushing at his own audacity. 

- Daphne noticed neither his speech nor his con- 
fusion. She was all excitement at the idea of an 
adventurous afternoon, were it only a visit to the 
familiar cottage. 

“‘ Madoline dearest, may I order them to pack 
us a really nice tea?” she asked. 

“Yes, dear, if we are all decided upon going.” 

“Tt seems to me that the whole thing has been 
decided for us,” said Gerald, smiling indulgently 
at the vivacious face, radiant in the broad noon- 
day light, the willowy figure in a white gown fleck- 
ed and checkered with sunshine. 

“You order me to row you down the Avon,” 
said Daphne, “and I condemn you to a peniten- 
tial walk to Shottery. You ought by rights to 
go barefoot, dressed in a white sheet; only I don’t 
think it would become you.” | 

“It might be too s ive of the Turkish 
bath,” said Gerald. “ Well, I submit, and if 
needs be I'll carry the basket, provided you don’t 
plague me too much about your poet.” 

“I move an amendment,” interposed : 
“Sir Vernon is to take the chair at Warwick at 
the Yeomanry dinner, so Miss Lawford is off 
duty. Let us all go on to Hawksyard and dine 
with the old mother. It ’ll delight her, and it 
won’t be half bad fun for us. "ll be the 
harvest-moon to light you home, Madoline, and 
” drive will be very pleasant in the cool of 
the—” - 

“‘Cock-chafers,” cried Gerald. “They are par- 
ticularly cool at that hour—come ing against 
one’s nose with ineffable assurance.” 

“Say you’ll come, Lina,” pleaded Edgar, “and 
I'll send one of Sir Vernon’s stable-boys to Hawks- 
yard on my horse with a line to the mater, if I 
may.” 

“TI should enjoy it immensely—if Gerald likes, 
and if you are sure Mrs. Turchill would like to 
have us.” 

“T think I'd better be out of it. I’m not a fa- 
vorite with Mrs. Turchill,” said Daphne, bluntly. 

“Oh, Daphne!” cried Turchill, ruefully. 


“Oh, Edgar!” cried Daphne, mocking him. | 


“Can you lay your hand upon your heart and de- 
clare, as an honest man, that your mother likes 
me ? 

“Perhaps not quite so much as she will when 
she knows more of you,” answers the squire of 


Hawksyard, as red as a turkey-cock. ‘The fact” 


is, she so worships Madoline that you are a little 
thrown into the shade.” 
“Of course. How could any one who likes 


Madoline care about me? It isn’t possible,” re- | 


torted Daphne, with a somewhat bitter laugh. 
“If I were one of a boisterous brood of under- 
bred girls I might have a chance of being consid- 
ered just endurable; but as Lina’s sister I am as 


the shadow to the sunlight; I am like the back 


of a beautiful picture—a square of dirty canvas—”’ 
“If you are fishing for compliments you are 
wasting trouble,” said Gerald. “It is not a day 
on which any man will rack his brains in the 
composition of pretty speeches.” 
“‘May I write the note? May I send the boy?” 
asked Edgar. 
Lina looked at her lover, and finding him con- 
sentient, consented; whereupon Edgar hurried 
off, intensely pleased, to make his arrangements. 
So far he had been disappointed in his hope of 
seeing Daphne a frequent guest at Hawksyard, 
the petted companion and plaything of his mo- 
ther. He had made for himself an almost Arca- 
dian picture: Daphne basking on the stone bench 
in the Baconian garden, amusing herself with the 
poultry, even milking a cow on occasion, and 
making junkets in the picturesque old dairy. He 
had fancied her up stairs, down stairs, and in my 
lady’s chamber; unearthing all Mrs. Turchill’s 
long-hoarded treasures of laces and ribbons, kept 
to be looked at rather than to be worn ; sorting 
the house linen, which would have stocked a Swiss 


hotel, and which ran the risk of perishing by slow 
decay upon its shelves ere it was worn by usage. 
He had pictured her accepted as the daughter of 
the house; waking the solemn old echoes with 
her glad young voice; fondling his dogs; riding 
his hunters in the green lanes and across the lev- 
el fields. She was pining to ride; but of the six 
horses at South Hill there was not one which Sir 
Vernon would allow her to mount. - 

The pleasant picture was as vet only a phan- 
tasm of the mind. Mrs. Turchill had not taken 
to Daphne.. She was a good woman—truthful, 
honest, kind-hearted—but she had her preju- 
dices, and was passing obstinate. 

“T don’t deny her prettiness,’’ she said, when 
Edgar tried to convince her that not to admire 
Daphne was a fault in herself, “‘ but she is not a 
girl that I could ever make a friend of.” 

“That’s because you don’t take the trouble to 
know her, mother. If you would ask her here 
oftener—” 

“T hope I know my place, Edgar,” said the 
mistress of the Grange, stiffly. ‘“ If Miss Daphne 
Lawford wishes to improve my acquaintance she 
knows where to find me.” 

But Daphne had taken no pains to secure to 
herself the advantage of Mrs. Turchill’s friend- 
ship. There was no particular reason why she 
should go to Hawksyard; so, after one solemn 
afternoon call with Madoline, on which occasion 
they were received with chilling formality in the 
best drawing-room—an apartment with an eight- 
foot oak dado, deeply recessed mullion windows, 
and a state bedroom adjoining—Daphne went 
there no more. And now here was a splendid 
opportunity of making her at home in the dear 
old house, and of showing her all the surround- 
ings which he loved and cherished. 


“Best or Morners” (he wrote),—“I am going 
to take you by storm this afternoon. We—Lina, 
Daphne, Mr. Goring, and I—are going to Shot- 
tery, and propose driving on to Hawksyard after- 
ward. Get up the best dinner you can at so 
short a notice, and give us your warmest wel- 
come. Youhad better put out plenty of Hirsch’s 
Liebfraumilch, and a little dry Cham. for Goring. 
The girls drink only water. Let there be sylla- 
bubs and junkets, and everything pastoral. Don’t 
ask any one to meet them,” added Edgar, with a 
dread of having the local parson projected on 
his love-feast: “we want a jolly, free-and-easy 
evening. Dinner at eight. 

“ Your loving Trp.” 


This brief epistle was handed to Mrs. Turchill 
just as she was oo down to luncheon. Her 
first idea was to strike. Her son might have 
brought home half a dozen of his bachelor friends, 
and it would have been a pleasure to her to kill 
fatted calves and put out expensive wines. She 
would have racked her brain to produce an at- 
tractive menu, and taxed the resources of poultry- 
yard and dairy to the uttermost. But to be bid- 
den to prepare a feast for Madoline, who had 
rejected her son, for the rival who had 
supplanted him, and for Daphne, whom she most 
cordially disliked, was something too much. She 
sat at her simple meal bridling and murmuring to 
herself in subdued revolt. She was tempted to 
ring for Rebecca, and confide her wrongs to that 
sympathetic ear; but discretion and her very 
genuine love for her son prevailed, and instead 
of summoning Rebecca she sent for the cook, 
and announced the dinner party as if it were the 
fulfillment of a long-cherished desire. 


Daphne ran down to the boat-house before the 
others had finished luncheon, and with Bink’s as- 
sistance made her boat a picture of comfort. Ger- 
ald was excused from the burden of the basket, as 
that could be conveyed in the carriage which was 
to pick up the party at Shottery and take them 
on to Hawksyard. The old name of the boat had 
been erased forever by workman-like hands the 
day after Daphne’s futile attempt to obliterate 
it. Norah Creina now appeared in fresh gilding 
above the deposed emperor. 

“You ought not to have altered it,” said Ger- 
ald. “There was something original in callin 
your boat after a blood-thirsty lunatic. ™ 
Creina is the essence of cockneyism.” 

“Tt was the boat-builder’s suggestion,’ Daphne 
answered, indifferently. ‘‘ What’s in a name ?”’ 

“True! Your boat by any other name would 
go as fast.” 

Daphne had to wait some time by the water’s 
edge before the other three came quietly strolling 
across the meadow. She had been sculling gently 
up and down under the willows while she waited. 

“Now, then, Empress,” said Gerald, when he 
had arranged Lina’s shawls, and settled her com- 
fortably in her place, “‘ you are to sit beside your 
sister. Edgar and I will take an oar apiece, while 
you and Lina amuse us with your conversation.” 

This nickname of Empress was a reminiscence 
of Daphne’s adventure in Fontainebleau Forest. 
It matched very well with her occasional imperi- 
ousness, and the association was known only to 
Gerald Goring and herself. It amused him when 
he was in a mischievous humor to call her by a 
name which she never heard without a blush. 

“T thought I was to row you ?” said Daphne. 

“No, Empress; as it’s all down stream, we of 
the sterner sex will relieve you of the duty. Be- 
sides, you could never row comfortably in that 
go-to-meeting get-up,” said Gerald, looking critic- 
ally at Daphne’s straw-colored Indian silk, em- 
broidered with scarlet. poppies and amber wheat 
ears, and fluffy with soft lace about the neck and 
arms, and the Swiss milkmaid’s hat with its 
wreath of corn-flowers. 

“T could not wear a boating-dress, as we are 
to dine with Mrs. Turchill,” said Daphne. 

“You might have worn what you liked,” pro- 
tested Edgar, eagerly; “ but you look so lovely in 
that yellow gown that I shall be pleased for my 


geous attire which she and Rebecca revi 
a week, but which nobody ever — _ 

“The gowns will do for the chair-covers of a 
future generation,” said Gerald; “all the chair. 
covers in my mother’s morning-room are made 
out of the court trains of her grandmothers and 

unts. I believe a court mantle in those 
days and a half of stuff.” 
e en i and ba i 
to the elbow. 

“What a splendid stroke you pull, still, Gor. 
ing !” said Edgar, admiringly, “and you have the 
wrist of a navvy.” 

“One of my paternal inheritances,” answer 
Gerald, coolly; “you know my father WAS a 
vy.” At which frank speech everybody in the 
boat blushed except the speaker. 

“He must have been a glorious fellow,” falter. 
ed Edgar, after an awkward pause, 

“ Any man who can make a million of money 
and keep it, without leaving speck or flaw upon 
his good name, must be a glorious fellow,” an- 
swered Gerald, with more heartiness than was 
usual to him. “ My father lived to do good to 
others as well as to himself, and went down to his 
grave honored and beloved. I wish I were more 
like him.” 

“ That’s the nicest thing I ever heard you say !” 
exclaimed Daphne. 

“ Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley”—murmured 
Com; “T am beginning to feel proud of my. 
self.’ 


They landed at the boat-builder’s, below the | 


bridge, hard by that decayed old inn which must 
have seen courtlier company than the wagoners 
and wayfarers who drink there now. Then they 
crossed Sir Hugh Clopton’s granite bridge, and 
walked through the quiet town to the meadows 
that led to Shottery. It is but a mile from the 
town to the village, a mile of meadow pathway, 
every step of which is haunted by ghostly foot- 
steps—the Sacred Way of English literature. 

“It’s no use telling me not to talk about him,” 
cried Daphne, as she jumped lightly from the 
top of a stile, the ascent whereof tested the capa- 
city of a fashionable frock: “I can not tread this 

und without thinking of him. I am positive- 
y bursting with the idea of him.” 

“Which is the he whose image pursues you ?” 
asked Gerald, with that languid upward twitch of 
his dark brows which gracefully expressed a mild 
drawing-room cynicism. ‘Do these fields sug- 
gest grave thoughts about tenant right, or game- 
laws, or the land question generally? Is it Bea- 
consfield or Gladstone whose eidolon pursues 

ou 

“Please don’t be disgusting,” cried Daphne. 
“Oan one think of anybody in these meadows 
except—” 

“The inevitable William. A man does not 
live near Stratford with impunity. He must be 
dosed. Well, child, what are you bursting to 
say ?” 

“T have been thinking what a happiness it is 
to know that the dear creature travelled so little,” 
responded Daphne; “and that when he talks of 
Bohemia, or France, or Germany, Rome, Verona, 
Elsinore, or Inverness—”’ 

“Somebody wrote a treatise an inch thick to 
show that Shakspeare may have gone to Scot- 
land with the king’s players ; but I fancy he left 


his case as hypothetical as he found it,” inter- 
j Geral 


d. 

“‘ Whether he talks of Athens—or Africa—he 
really means Warwickshire,” pursued Daphne. 
“It is his own native county that is always pres- 
ent to his mindy Florizel and Perdita make love 
in our meadows, There is the catalogue of flow- 
ers just as they bloom to-day. And Rosalind’s 
cottage was in a lane near the few old oaks 
which still remain to show where Arden Forest 
once stood. And poor Ophelia drowned herself 
in one of the backwaters of our Avon. I can 
show you the very willow growing aslant the 
brook.” 

“ A backwater isn’t a brook,” murmured Edgar, 
mildly. 

_ iw that local color is not our William’s 
strong point,” answered Gerald. “ Not being @ 
traveller, he would have done better had he nev- 
er ventured beyond the limits of his Warwick- 
shire experience; for in that case he would not 
have imagined lions in the streets of Rome, or 4 
sea-coast in Bohemia.” 

“ Wait till you write a play or a novel,” retort- 
ed. Daphne, “and you'll find you’ll have to adapt 
yourself to circumstances.” 

“That’s exactly what your divine bard did not 
do. He adapted circumstances to suit his plays. 

{TO BE OONTINUED.] 


FRENCH FARMERS. 


A VERY common type of farmer in France 1s 
the man who has received what we should call the 
education of a gentleman; that is to say, that he | 
has been brought up at a first-rate public school, 
and has afterward learned farming scientifically 
at the Agricultural College of Grignon. Such a 
man is precious in the wi wing districts, 
where new experiments have constantly to be 
tried to combat the phylloxera, and to improve 
the quality of the vine soil. A wealthy vine- 
grower will pay.a fine salary to a farmer capable 
of adding to the renown of his vintage, and it 
stands to reason that the farmer almost always 
ends by setting up for himself, when he marries 


a wife who brings him a dot. Another pretty 


common type of the French farmer is the one 
who has been obliged to sell off lands of his own 
through pecuniary stress, but who continues to 
occupy his old dwelling, and farms the land that 
was once his for its new owners. This man |S 
not likely to be very ambitious; failure has made 
him wise, and he is inclined to think that his lot 
as a farmer is, on the whole, preferable to his for- 
mer condition as.a ing peasant proprietor. 
For one thing, he has given up all idea of amasé- 
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money for his children. A large family 
gs up round him, but he has made up his 
mind that they shall shift for themselves, and 
what money he can make he spends on himself. 
Just for luck’s sake he keeps a hundred dollars 
or so invested in some municipal loan having t- 
rages imes, which give him a chance of win- 
ning @ gros lot of 100,000 francs ; and possibly 
one bright morning he ends by winning this gros 
lot, or an equivalent prize in a lottery, which en- 
ables him to laugh for the remainder of his days 
at the more parsimonious race of farmers w 
‘nch and screw all their lives long. i 

Generally speaking, the French farmer is not a 
jolly sou. Whether he be a man of education 
or not, he settles down into a grub sort of life, 
faring frugally on soup and the thinnest of ordi- 
nary red wine or cider. The stock of his soup is 
pacon, and he eats butcher’s-meat only twice a 
week ; that is, on Sunday and market-day. When 
he attends market he makes a succulent déjeuner, 
and drinks a good deal of beer afterward at the 
café. This is his only cheerful time; at ordinary 
seasons he is morose, troubled about the weather, 
the conscription which is going to take his son 
into the army, and about politics, of which he un- 
derstands just enough to be in constant dread of 
revolutions. He is a conservative; that is to say 
that he upholds the government of the day, what- 
ever it is, for fear of anarchy ; but no government 
js popular with him, for every administration 
finds it necessary to lay on new taxes. Taking 
him all round, however, the French farmer ought 
to be more contented than his English brother, 
for he has a much less inclement climate to con- 
tend with. A bad harvest is not a common thing 
in France, and a succession of bad harvests never 
occurs. It is lucky for the French farmer that 
this is so, for there are few French landlords who 
would be in a position to remit any part of a year’s 
rent after a bad harvest. The rule in France is 
- that farmers’ rent must be paid as punctually as 
lodgers’ rent. If it be not paid, ejection is re- 
sorted to at once, and nobody thinks of looking 
upon the tenant as an ill-used man. 


ing 
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IRISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


Tue Glens of Banagher are visited by all tour- 
ists who explore the County Londonderry as far 
as Dungiven. Stretching upa gentile hill, they are 
seen from some distance; the natural wood that 
clothes them grows more stunted as it ascends. 
Each of the five wooded glens resembles the Dar- 
gle in miniature. We saw them first in autumn, 
when the river was swollen by late rains, and the 
birch and hazel boughs that dipped into it were 
turning yellow and crimson. 

We tollowed the course of the river through the 
centre glen, from which the others branch off ; 
and now slipping upon stones covered with wet 
moss, now up to the knees in fern, we reached a 
deep dark pool surrounded by rocks twenty feet 
in height, in whose crevices the hardy mountain 
ash had found footing. It was a gloomy spot, 
even though rich clusters of scarlet berries, min- 
gled with yellow leaves, drooped over the water. 

We had been told that a saint lay buried in the 
old grave-yard near the entrance to the glens, and 
that the sand from his grave had valuable prop- 
erties if received from the hand of a man named 

-Heany, supposed to be a lineal descendant from 
the saint. Here, then, were marvels grouped to- 
gether that might reward inquiry, and we resolved 
to prosecute research. 

“Is it ould ancient stories you want, miss?” 
said a woman who was herding her cow in the 
glens. ‘* Weel, then, Jamie Roe is the man can 
tell you all about Lig-na-paisthe, an’ the beast 
that’s confined in it; an’ about the Banagher 
sand, too. He’s upwards of a hundred years of 
age, and it jist beats all what he minds.” 

Acting upon her advice, we went to visit Jamie 
_ Roe, a little old man, quite blind, who from his 
appearance might well be a century old. His 
daughter, a middle-aged woman, was his sole 
companion. She thanked us for the honor we 
did him, and said a great many people came to 
see her father because of his great age, but it 
was not often he had a visit from a lady. 

“Is it the story of St. Murtogh O’Heany you 
wish to hear?” asked he. “ Weel, miss, there’s 
nane livin’ could tell it better nor me. There was 
a big serpent lived in them glens fornenst us, an’ 
he was devouring all before him, an’ if he had got 
eating on, he’d ha’ destroyed the whole world. The 
good St. Murtogh O’Heany was in the world then, 
and he was heart sorry for the poor people. He 
was walking near the glens one day, an’ the ser- 
pent was lying on the side o’ the brae yonder, an’ 
he went too close to him, an’ was nearly sucked in 
by his breath. Then St. O’Heany prayed to the 
Lord, an’ axed Him to let him bind the serpent wi’ 
three green rushes. His prayer was heard, an’ 
he got power to bind him wi’ the rushes. He 
prayed again that the green rushes might be turn- 
ed into three iron bands, an’ that prayer was 
granted too. Next he axed the Lord to make the 
serpent as light as a blind man’s ball, that he 
might be able to put him on his stick an’ carry 
him to Lig-na-paisthe. Weel, miss, it happened 
80. The serpent grew light, an’ he carried him 
to the pool that we call Lig-na-paisthe (that manes 
the hole o’ the beast), an’ throwed him in, an’ there 
he’s lyin’ bound wi’ the three iron bands till the res- 
- The saint gave him the half of all 
an’ the half of the fish that comes down 


your serpent now?’ ‘Try again,’ says the oth 
an’ he throwed the dog in again, 
liver was all that come up.” 

“What diseases can be cured there »” 

“All kinds of sores, an’ wounds, an’ crippled 
limbs, an’ fevers. The people comes from all 
parts to it. It’s as great a place as Lough Derg, 
an’ I ha’ known them come frae Belfast to it.” 

“‘ Now tell something about the Banagher sand. 
Is it true that the saint is buried in the old church- 
yard, and that the sand from his grave has cer- 
tain virtues, but only when it is lifted by a man 
called Heany ?” 

“Quite true—as true as the Gospel. The race 
of people called Heany can give the sand, an’ 
there’s aye ane o’ them livin’ convenient to the 
ould church for that purpose.” 

gives it at present ?” 

“T’m the man.” 

“You? Why I heard that your name was 
James Roe !” 

“Ay, miss,” interposed the daughter; “it’s 
‘Roe’ he still gets called, because his hair used to 
be red; but Heany is his own name. He’s de 
scended from the saint, an’ as he was sayin’, nane 
but a man o’ the name o’ Heany has power to lift 
the sand.” 

‘“‘ Well, I had no idea that I had come to the 
real Heany who gives the sand.” 

‘He'll lift nae mair o’t,” said his daughter, 
sorrowfully, “for he’s quite dark now.” 

“Will you have to lift it instead of him ?” 

“Oh no, not while there’s a man body o’ the 
name. There’s a brother o’ mine that ‘ill do it. 
The people comes frae Cookstown an’ Draperstown 
an’ Belfast to get it out o’ my father’s ane hand.” 

“What is it good for?” 

“Tf you cross the seas wi’ a pinch o’ the sand, 
you'll no be drowned ; an’ the house ’ill never be 
burned that has some o’ the sand in it. If twa 
girls likes the same young man, the ane that has 
the sand need only throw a wee dust o’t on the 
other girl, an’ the sweetheart ‘ill never look at 
her again. If a man was attacked, he’d only ha’ 
to throw sand on his adversary, an’ he’d fly; an’ 
if there was twa men racing horses, ane that had 
the sand be to throw a whean grains on the oth- 
er horse, an’ his ain horse ’ud win. Then, miss, 
it’s good for keepin’ witches an’ warlocks away. 
A bag o’ sand wi’ a twig o’ rowan in it s’uld be 
hung round the cows’ necks, an’ divil a fear that 
they'll be elf-shot ; an’ if nice wee childer had it 
on them, feen a ane o’ them wad be overlooked. 
The sand has got power, if anybody ’ud throw a 
dust o’t at you, you’d be quite weak in a minute.” 

‘“‘ Dinna forget the diaouls, Sally !’’ cried the old 
man, who had been listening to his daughter’s ex- 
planations with much interest. “Dinna forget 
the diaouls.” 

“What does he mean 

“Why, miss, I ha’ seen him doing it twenty 
times. He’d make a circle o’ the sand on the 
floor in the name o’ the blessed Trinity, an’ put 
three diaouls inside it, an’ they couldna get cross- 
ing the sand—they’d die first.” 

“That is indeed very strange. Do not people 

curse the diaoul”—the cock-tailed beetle, called 
the devil’s coach-horse in parts of England—“ be- 
cause he is said to have shown Christ’s enemies 
the way He had gone?” 
. “Dear! dear! do you know that? Father, isn’t 
this lady knowledgeable? Ay, miss, you’re in 
the right. When the Jews was searching for 
our Saviour to take Him, they should ha’ axed the 
men working on the roads where He had gone, 
an’ they wouldna tell; but an army of diaouls all 
turned up their tails to show the way; an’ it’s al- 
lowed to be a gude thing to kill them. If you 
kill a diaoul you'll be forgiven seven sins. Father, 
you be to gie this lady some o’ the sand.” 

“T hope she’s no mocking, Sally.” 

“No, no, father, the lady’s too gude to mock. 
Wad you wish for some, miss ?” 

“Tf you please; I shall be much obliged for 
some.” 

Sally climbed upon a stool, and put her hand 
into a dark recess above the chimney. She was 
busy at the window for a few minutes, and then 
she came forward with a packet of sand careful- 
ly tied up in the leaf of a national-school copy- 
book. “But you be to gie it to her out o’ your 


ain hand, father.” 


“ Ay,” said the old man, gravely; “where is 
her hand ?” 

He took my hand in both his own, pressed the 
packet into it, and, very much to my consternation, 
said, in a voice trembling with real emotion, “ In 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, may this keep you from danger, an’ 
bring you gude luck! amen.” We had not been 
prepared for the little religious ceremony, which 
he evidently regarded in a very solemn light. We 
soon after got up to take leave, and my compan- 
ion, who had listened silently to my pursuit of in- 
formation, produced a paper of tea from her pock- 
et, and presented it to Sally, saying, “I hope your 
father likes a cup of good tea ?”’ 

“ Sure it isna in payment for the sand, my lady ?”’ 
asked Jamie Roe, anxiously; “for I darena tak’ 
payment for that.” | | 

My friend hastened to remind him that we had 
not even known that his name was Heany, or that 
he had anything to do with the sand, when we 
came to visit him; and having dissipated his 
scruples, we took leave. 

As Lig-na-paisthe is associated with a name 
which is held in honor throughout the entire dis- 
trict, so is another sacred place—the Moat of Moy- 
bolgue, in the County Cavan—associated with a 
name, but a name to this day regarded with 
horror. 

The Moat of Moybolgue is a large mound 
with level crown, something like the Danish forts 
so common all over Ireland. It lies a few hun- 
dred yards distant from a ruined church in an 
ancient i and commands an exten- 
sive view country with little plantation 
and many hills and little lakes. A mountain 
stream flows straight across the old country road 


that leads to the church, and a few rude stepping- 
stones serve instead of a bridge. 

But this bleak, externally uninteresting spot is 
so sacred, that crowds of votaries ascend the hill, 
either to lay a friend to rest in the church-yard, 
or to pray upon the moat. 

Honor Garrigan, the wretched woman whose 
name is associated with the moat, is said to have 
lived in the days of St. Patrick, and one Sunday 
morning she rode behind her servant up the hill to 
church, to receive the holy communion from the 
saint’s hand. As they rode along she saw a bunch 
of ripe blackberries in the hedge, and ordered her 
servant to stop and let her get off the horse that 
she might pick them. 

‘“‘ For shame !” remonstrated the poor boy ; “ for 
shame! Don’t be lookin’ at them, for surely you 
wouldn’t break-your fast, an’ you going forward 
to receive the blessed communion.” : 

But Honor Garrigan would not listen to his pi- 
ous warning. She jumped down, and picked and 
ate the blackberries, and then her hunger grew 
and grew, and she ate the boy, and then the horse. 
The congregation, pouring out of church, saw the 
horrible sight, called to St. Patrick to save them, 
and cried out with one voice, “‘She has destroyed 
the boy an’ the horse, an’ she’s coming on to de- 
stroy us too!” St. Patrick was only just in time. 
As she was rushing at the people to devour them, 
he ran to the moat, and kneeling down upon it, 
took aim at Honor Garrigan with his bow and 
arrow, and shot her dead. She flew into four 
quarters, which fell in the four corners of the field 
outside the church-yard, and were buried where 
they fell, St. Patrick remarking to the terrified 
congregation, “ She’ll lie quiet there till nine times 
nine of her name cross that stream; but when 
nine times nine of the name of Garrigan shall 
have crossed the stream, she’ll rise up again, and 
devour all before her; and that’s the way the 
world will be destroyed.” 

So the Garrigans of the County Cavan, not be- 
ing willing to hasten the coming of the last day, 
are very particular not to cross the stream, and 
will either go by the new road to Moybolgue, or 
make a long détour to avoid it. Many funeral 
processions wind along the bleak road, and many 
devotees make pilgrimages to the moat, in order 
to pray at the stone on which St. Patrick knelt 
when he shot Honor Garrigan, and to touch the 
blessed water that miraculously fills the hollow 
made by his knee. All around the stone lie pins, 
offerings from invalids who come great distances 
to seek a cure. Headaches, blindness, ulcers, 
warts, and styes upon the eye are said to be cured 
by touching the part affected with the holy water, 
and as after each application the sufferer drops 
a pin, hundreds of pins now shine among the 
grass and mosses round the stone. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue selection of a suitable site for the World's Fair 
in 1883 is a matter of importance, and has occu- 
pied the attention of the Executive Committee for 
some time past. The principal points which have 
been taken into consideration in examining the differ- 
ent sites suggested are healthfulness, adaptability of 
the ground to the desired use, accessibility, water- 
front, distance from the centre of New York city, and 
the cost. Among the numerous sites proposed the 
most important are Manhattan Square, Central Park, 
the East River Park, Harlem Flats, Morningside and 
Riverside parks, Washington Heights, Hariem site, 
Port Morris, Fleetwood Park, Inwood on the Hudson, 
Prospect Park. Several places generally considered 
less desirable than these have also been mentioned. 
No one of the proposed sites is free from some objec- 
tion; at least three or four are malarious, and it is 
certainly of chief importance to~avoid so serious a 
drawback as that would be in any location, however 
desirable otherwise; some of the other sites are too 
far from railways, or have no good water front, or are 
too expensive. The Committee on Sites appear to be 
giving the subject a thorough consideration, and it is 
to be hoped that the final selection will be such as to 
meet the approbation of a majority of thoughtful, can- 
did citizens. 


The Edinburgh Philosophical Institution recently 
gave a banquet in honor of James Russell Lowell, our 
ambassador to England. Lord Rosebery and other 
distinguished men were present. 


Fog seems to be the greatest peril which attends 
navigation in Long Island Sound. Another large 
steamer has fallen a victim to it. On the morning of 
November 6, while a dense fog prevailed, the Rhode 
Island, of the Providence Line, went ashore at Bonnet 
Point, near Beaver Tail, Narragansett Bay. Whether 
there was negiect on the part of some light-house 
keeper, or whether signals were misunderstood, seems 
uncertain at this time. But the captain and officers 
of the steamer appear to have been faithfully perform- 
ing their duties at the time of the disaster, and after- 
ward their coolness and energetic courage resulted in 
the safe landing of every one on board. The steam- 
er is a total wreck; but althongh that is a great mis- 
fortune, it is nothing compared with the horrible sac- 
rifice of life which has attended some well-remember- 
ed disasters on the Sound. 


It has been found necessary to employ a watchman 
to patrol the top of the obelisk during its slow jour- 
ney to its place of destination, because curiosity hunt- 
ers attempt to chip off pieces of the stone, and small 
boys want to ornament it with chalk hieroglyphics. 
This watchman is an Egyptian sailor, brought by Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Gorringe from Alexandria; and 
some mysterious stories about him are circulated 
among the workmen and others who surround the 


obelisk. One fanciful idea is that he was found sleep- . 


ing at the base of the obelisk when it was lifted, hav- 
ing been put there by the Roman conqueror, and that 
he desired to come here and be buried again when 
the stone is set up in the Park. 


The New Testament in Japanese has been introduced 
into the schools of Yokohama. 


There was recently held in London a competition in 
drawings for Christmas and New-Year’s cards. Over 
nine hundred designs were admitted, many of which 
are said to have been rather disappointing, because the 
subjects were commonplace, and but little varied from 


the designs of past years. America has now an oppor- 
tunity to enter into good-natured rivalry with England, 
and see if she can not produce something both excel- 
lent and novel. 


Smith Coliege, at Northampton, Massachusetts, has 
established a school of music and a. school of art. 
This institution for the higher education of young 
women has a very complete course extending through 
four years. 


Mosquitoes, it seems, do not confine themselves to 
warm countries. Lieutenant Schwatiea’s party of ex- 
plorers tell marvellous stories of the ferocity of these 
insects on the ice-bound coasts which they have visit- 
ed. Their bite is very poisonons, and nothing will 
frighten them away, 80 great is their thirst for haman 
blood. 


The news of the opening of the Melbourne Exhibi- 
tion reached London twenty-three minutes after the 
event took place. The telegram conveying the in- 
formation contained sixty-nine words, and passed over 
4238 miles of land cable and 9070 miles of submarine 
cable. 


After a great deal of trouble, Temple Bar, that fa- 
mous landmark in London, which not only obstructed 
common traffic, but had become dangerously unsta- 
ble, was removed by the city authorities: But now 
they have erected a ‘“‘ Memorial” of Temple Bar on 
the identical site of the old obstruction, at a cost of 


£10,000 or more, and it was recently unveiled by Prince ~ 


Leopold. Whether the ‘“*‘ Memorial” will interfere with 
trade as much as the original Bar remains <o be seen. 


_ No less than 30389 immigrants were landed at Castle 
Garden on a single day not long ago. Numerous na- 
tionalities were represented; and in general the new- 
comers, though possessing meagre means, were robust 
and healthy. The whole number of immigrants who 
have arrived during the year, up to the ist of Novem. 
ber, is about 290,000. 
—— 


An appeal is made by the Society for the Preventio 
of Cruelty to Children for cast-off clothing to keep 


warm the little unfortunates that come undertheircare. 


Scientific men have been making al! sorts of sugges- 
tions to prevent or remove the terrible fogs which en- 
velop the city of London... The latest proposal is to 


_blow away the fog by a great explosion of dynamite 


in some large open space, such as Hyde Park. The 
Court Journal says: ‘“‘ Any one who has had to live for 
months together in an atmosphere of the density and 
color of pea soup will forgive the apparent lunacy of 
this brilliant suggestion.” 


Mount Hamilton, the site selected for the Lick As- 
tronomica] Observatory, is an isolated peak of the in- 
ner Coast Range, and about 4250 feet high. The vapor 
arising from the ocean is ordinarily nearly 2000-feet 
below the summit of Mount Hamilton, and conse- 
quently does not obstruct observation at that point. 
A very thorough preliminary examination was made 
before this site was chosen, and it is generally believed 
that no better one can be found in the Coast Range. 


Chrisman Hall, the new college for colored youth at 
Atlanta, Georgia, is already nearly filled with pupils. 


The Indians of the great Territory of Alaska seem 
anxious to have missionaries and teachers live among 
them. One of the most efficient and successfu! labor- 
ers in that country is Mrs. A. R. McFariand, who has 
been teaching at Fort Wrangell for three years past. 
Last August she opened an Industrial Home for Girls, 
which promises to do much good. The various schools 
opened in Alaska are well attended. The one at Sitka, 


in charge of a Miss Austin, has over one hundred and ~ 


thirty pupils, who are really making rapid progress in 
learning, considering how few externa! aids they have. 
Four blackboarda, forty slates and pencila, and sixteen 
benches were all the apparatus the school contained. 
Yet they learned the alphabet and many short words 
with great quickness, and are ready to use books as 
soon as they can be obtained. At Fort Wrangell there 
is an organized church of thirty members. 


The hanging gardens in the Palais Royal have become 
so troublesome to the merchants in the Orleans Gallery 
underneath that a change has been ordered. When 
first established there was but a small quantity of soil 
spread over the gallery, and a layer of lead between it 
and the masonry kept the moisture from going through. 
But now the accumulated soil has split the casing, and 
the rain makes its way through, to the great annoyance 
of those beneath. ‘The trees and shrubs will be re- 
moved to the ordinary gardens, repairs made, and plants 
in vases arranged attractively.on the terrace. The Pa- 
lais Royal was built in 1629 by Richelieu, and the Or- 


leans Gallery was probably added to it by the Duke of . | 


Orleans, brother of Louis XIV., in 1692. All the apart- 
ments of kings, queens, princes, and cardinals are now 
transformed into busy shops, restaurants, and ware- 
4 


Some curious “election bets” are on record, the pay- 


ment of which was less amusing to the loser of the bet 
than to spectators or to the winner. A man in Mem- 
phis made a bet that if Garfieid was elected he would 
stand on his head five minutes in a public square, with 
a Garfield banner suspended from his feet.—A combi- 
nation bet was made by ten Democrats and ten Re- 
publicans in Houston, Texas. The losers were to har- 
ness themselves to a stage-coach, and draw the win- 
ners through the principal street. In both parties. 
were some of the foremost men of the city.—A wheel- 
barrow bet in Baltimore afforded more smusement 
to the spectators than had been expected. The loser 
was annoyed, while wheeling the winner‘over the stip- 
ulated route, by the taunts of the latter, and followed 
up the payment of the wager by whipping him soundly. 
—A bet of three thousand dollars against a good ferm of 
six hundred and forty acres was made by two Western 
politicians that New York State would give Garfield 
from one to five thousand Republican majority.—A 
man in Ogdensburg bet his mustache against another 
man’s whiskers that Garfield would not be elected. 
The mustache was cut and sent to the winner on: 
the morning after election.—A double practical joke 
was played in the offer of a wager that one city of over 
a hundred thousand inhabitants would not give five 
hundred votes for Hancock. The stake was a supper 
for the ward campaign club of the winner. The city 
named was Washington, where there is no voting for 
President at all. The victim said nothing, except to 
name the time and place for the supper. On that oc- 
casion the viands looked all right, and were just such 
as the written terms of the bet called for, bat they 
were found to be seasoned with snuff and other un- 


palatable substances. 
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She had tried to keep aloof from the life of the 
two lovers ; but this Madoline would not suffer. 
“You are to be in all our amusements, and to 
hear all our plans, dear,” she told her sister one 
day. ‘I never meant that you and I should be 
less together, or less dear to each other, because 
of Gerald’s return.. Do you think my heart is not 


' big enough to hold you both ?” 


“JT know it is, Lina. But I fancy Mr. Goring 
would like to have it all to himself, and would 
soon get to look upon me as an intruder, if I 
were too much with you. You had better leave 
me at home to amuse myself on the river, or to 
play ball with Goldie, who is more than a person 
as to sense and sensibility.” 

To this Madoline would not eonsent. Her love 
of her sister was so tempered with pity, so chas- 
tened and softened by her knowledge of the shad- 
ow that darkened the beginning of Daphne’s life, 
that it was much deeper and stronger than the 
affection common among sisters. She wanted to 
make up to Daphne for all she had lost—for the 
cruel mother who had deserted her in her cradle, 
for the father’s unjust resentment. And then 
there was the delightful idea that Edgar Turchill, 
that second best of men, whom she had rejected 
as a husband, would by-and-by be her brother ; 
and that Daphne’s future, sheltered and cherish- 
éd by a good man’s devoted love, would be as 
complete and perfect a life as the fairest and 
sweetest of women need desire to live. Madoline 
had quite made up her mind that Edgar was to 
marry Daphne. That he was passionately in love 
with her was obvious to the meanest capacity. 
Everybody at South Hill knew it, except perhaps 
Daphne herself. That she liked him with placid 
sisterly regard was equally clear. And who could 
doubt that time would ripen this sisterly regard 
into that warmer feeling which could alone rec- 
ompense him for his devotion? Thus, against 
the girl’s own better sense, it became an under- 
stood fact that Daphne was to be a third in all 
the lovers’ amusements and occupations, and that 
Mr. Turchill was very frequently to make a fourth 
in the same. To Gerald Goring the presence of 
these two seemed in no wise obnoxious. Daph- 
ne’s vivacity amused him, and he looked upon his 
old friehd Turchill as a considerably inferior or- 
der of being, not altogether unamusing after his 
kind. He was not an exacting lover. He accept- 


ed his bliss as a.settled thing; he knew that no- 


rock on Cornwall’s rugged coast was more secure- 
ly based than his hold on Madoline’s affection. 
He was troubled by no jealous doubts ; his love 
knew no hot fits or cold’fits, no quarrelling for 
the after-bliss of reconciliation. There was noth- 
ing of the grata protervitas in Madoline’s gentle 
nature. Her well-balanced mind could not have 
stooped to coquetry. 
August was drawing to its close. It had been 
a month of glorious weather, such halcyon days as 
made the farmer’s occupation seem just the most 
delightful calling possible for man. There was 
not much arable land within ken of South Hill, 
but what corn fields there were promised abun- 
dant crops; and one of the magnates of the land, 
who in his dudgeon against a revolutionary tam- 
pering with the game-laws looming in the dim 
future, had rough-ploughed a thousand acres or 
so of his best land rather than let it under obnox- 
ious conditions, may have thought regretfully of 
the corn that might have been reaped off those 
breezy uplands, in those fertile valleys, where at 
his bidding sprang cockle instead of barley. It 
was a month of holiday-making for everybody— 
for even the labor of the fields, looked at from 
the outside, seemed like holiday-making. Quiet 
little Stratford, flushed with spasmodic life by the 
arrival of a corps of artillery, tooted on trumpets, 
and daddy-mammyed on drums; while the horn 
of the Leamington coach blew lustily every morn- 
ing and afternoon, and the fox-hound puppy 
at nurse at the Red Horse found the middle of 
the highway no longer a comfortable place for 
his after-dinner nap. It was the season of Amer- 
ican tourists, doing Stratford and its environs, 
guide-book in hand, and crowding in to the inn 
parlor, after luncheon, to see the veritable chair 
in which Washington Irving used to sit. 

There cama drowsy sunny noontide when the 
loyers had no particular employment for their 
day. . They had been reduced to playing billiards 
directly after breakfast, until Gerald discovered 
that it was too hot for billiards, whereupon the 
four players—Lina, Daphne, Gerald, and Turchill 
—repaired to the garden in search of shade. 

“Shade!” cried Daphne, indignantly. ‘“ Who 
wants shade? Whocould ever have too much of 


_ Pheebus Apollo? NotI. We see too little of his 


_ godlike countenance, and I will never turn my 
back upon him.” 

She seated herself on the burned grass in the 
full blaze of the sun, while the other three sat in 
the shadow of an immense Spanish chestnut, 
which grew wide and low, making a leafy tent. 

“This is a horrid idle way of spending one’s 

day,” said Daphne, jumping up with sudden im- 
patience, after they had all sat for half an hour 
talking lazily of the weather and their neighbors. 
“Is there nothing for us to do?” 
. “Yes, you excitable young person,” answered 
Gerald, “‘ since your restless temper won’t let us 
be comfortable here, we’ll make you exert vour- 
selfelsewhere. The river is the only place where 
life can be tolerable upon such a day as this. 
The nicest thing would be to be in it. The next 
best thing, perhaps, is to be on it. You shall row 
us to Stratford weir, Miss Daphne.” 

“T should like it of all things. I am dying for 
something to do,” responded Daphne, brightening. 
“You'll take an oar, won’t you, Edgar ?” 

“Of course, if you’d really like to go. By-the- 
bye, suppose we improve the occasion by landing 
at Stratford, and walking Gerald over to Shottery 
to see Ann Hathaway’s cottage?” 

“Delicious!” cried Daphne. “It shall be a 
reguiar Shakspearean pilgrimage. We'll take tea 
and things, and have kettledrum in Mrs. Baker's 


_ house-place. She’ll let me do what I like, I 


know. And Mr. Goring shall carry the basket, 
as.a punishment for his hideous apathy. And 
wll talk to him about Shakspeare’s early life all 
the way.” 

«Shai ’s life, forsooth!” cried Gerald, 
scornfully. ‘Who is there that knows anything 
about it? Half a dozen entries in a parish reg- 
ister; a few traditional sayings of Ben Jonson’s ; 
and a pack of sentimentalists—English and Ger- 
man-——evolve out of their inner consciousness a 
sentimental biography. ‘We may picture him 
as a youth going across the fields to Shottery: 
because it is the shortest way, and a man of his 
Titanic mind would naturally have taken it: yes, 


over the same meadows we tread this day—on the . 


same ground, if not on the same grass.” ( 
again: ‘Seeing that apostle-spoons were still in 
common use in the reign of Elizabeth, it may be 
fairly concluded that the immortal poet used one 
for his bread-and-treacle: for who shall affirm 
that he did not eat bread-and-treacle, that the in- 
spired lad of the Stratford grammar school had 
not the same weaknesses and boyish affections 
as his schoolmates? Who would not love to pos- 
sess Shakspeare’s spoon, or to eat out of Shaks- 
peare’s porringer?’ That is the kind of rot 
which clever men write about Shakspeare; and 
I think it is because I have been overdosed with 
such stuff that I have learned to detest the bard 
in his private character.” 

“You are a hardened infidel, and you shall cer- 
tainly carry the basket.” 

“‘What, madam, would you degrade me to 4 
hireling’s office? ‘Gregory, o’ my word, we’ll not 
carry coals.’ ” 


“There, you see,” cried Daphne, triumphantly, 
has in- 


“you can’t live without quoting him. He 
terwoven himself with our daily speech.” 

“‘ Because we are parrots, without ideas of our 
own,”’ answered Gerald. 

“Oh, ’'m proud of belonging to the soil on 
which he was reared. I wish there were one 
drop of his blood in my veins. I envy Edgar be- 
cause his remote ancestry claim kin with the Ar- 
dens. I almost wish I were a Turchill.” 

“That would be so easy to accomplish!” said 
Edgar, softly, blushing at his own audacity. 

- Daphne noticed neither his speech nor his con- 
fusion. She was all excitement at the idea of an 
adventurous afternoon, were it only a visit to the 
familiar cot : 

“ Madoline dearest, may I order them to pack 
us a really nice tea?” she asked. 

“ Yes, dear, if we are all decided upon going.” 

“Tt seems to me that the whole thing has been 
decided for us,” said Gerald, smiling indulgently 
at the vivacious face, radiant in the broad noon- 
day light, the willowy figure in a white gown fleck- 
ed and checkered with sunshine. 

“You order me to row you down the Avon,” 
said Daphne, “and I condemn you to a peniten- 
tial walk to Shottery. You ought by rights to 
go barefoot, dressed in a white sheet ; only I don’t 
think it would become you.” 3 ¥ 

“It might be too my oey e of the Turkish 
bath,” said Gerald. “ Well, I submit, and if 
needs be I'll carry the basket, provided you don’t 
plague me too much about your poet.” 

“TI move an amendment,” in Edgar. 
“Sir Vernon is to take the chair at Warwick at 
the Yeomanry dinner, so Miss Lawford is off 
duty. Let us all go on to Hawksyard and dine 
with the old mother. It ’ll delight her, and it 
won’t be half bad fun for us. "ll be the 
harvest-moon to light you home, Madoline, and 
~ drive will be very pleasant in the cool of 
the—” 


“Cock-chafers,” cried Gerald. “They are par. 


ticularly cool at that hour—come banging against 
one’s nose with ineffable assurance.” 


“Say you’ll come, Lina,” pleaded Edgar, “ and | 


I'll send one of Sir Vernon’s stable-boys to Hawks- 
yard on my horse with a line to the mater, if I 
may.” 


“T should enjoy it immensely—if Gerald likes, 


have us.” 
“T think I'd better be out of it. I’m not a fa- 

vorite with Mrs. Turchill,” said Daphne, bluntly. 
“Oh, Daphne!” cried Turchill, ruefully. 


“Oh, Edgar!” cried Daphne, mocking him. | 
“Can you lay your hand upon your heart and de- 
clare, as an honest man, that your mother likes | 
| answered, indifferently. ‘“ What’s in a name ®” 


me ?” 
“ Perhaps not quite so much as she will when 


she knows more of you,” answers the squire of | 


Hawksyard, as red as a turkey-cock. ‘The fact 
is, she so worships Madoline that you are a little 
thrown into the shade.” ‘ 
“Of course. How could any one who likes 
Madoline care about me? It isn’t possible,” re- 
torted Daphne, with a somewhat bitter laugh. 
“If I were one of a boisterous brood of under- 
bred girls I might have a chance of being congsid- 
ered just endurable; but as Lina’s sister I am as 
the shadow to the sunlight; I am like the back 
of a‘beautiful picture—a square of dirty canvas—” 
“Tf you are fishing for compliments you are 
wasting trouble,” said Gerald. “It is not a day 
on which any man will rack his brains in the 
composition of pretty speeches.” 
“May I write the note? May I send the boy?” 
asked Edgar. | 
Lina looked at her lover, and finding him con- 
sentient, consented; whereupon Edgar hurried 
off, intensely pleased, to make his arrangements. 
So far he had been disappointed in his hope of 
seeing Daphne a frequent guest at Hawksyard, 
the petted companion and plaything of his mo- 
ther. He had made for himself an almost Arca- 
dian picture: Daphne basking on the stone bench 
in the Baconian garden, amusing herself with the 
poultry, even milking a cow on occasion, and 
making junkets in the picturesque old dairy. He 
had fancied her up stairs, down stairs, and in my 
lady’s chamber; unearthing all Mrs. Turchill’s 


long-hoarded treasures ‘of laces and ribbons, kept ” 


to be looked at rather than to be worn ; sorting 
the house linen, which would have stocked a Swiss. 


hotel, and which ran the risk of perishing by slow 
decay upon its shelves ere it was worn by usage. 
He had pictured her accepted as the daughter of 
the house; waking the solemn old echoes with 
her glad young voice; fondling his dogs; riding 
his hunters in the green lanes and across the lev- 
el fields. She was pining to ride; but of the six 
horses at South Hill there was not one which Sir 
Vernon would allow her to mount. 

The pleasant picture was as vet only a phan- 
tasm of the mind. Mrs. Turchill had not taken 
to Daphne.- She was a good woman—truthful, 
honest, kind-hearted—but she had her preju- 
dices, and was passing obstinate. 

“TJ don’t deny her prettiness,’’ she said, when 
Edgar tried to convince her that not to admire 
Daphne was a fault in herself, ‘‘ but she is not a 
girl that I could ever make a friend of.” 

“That’s because you don’t take the trouble to 
know her, mother. If you would ask her here 
oftener—”’ 

“T hope I know my place, Edgar,” said the 
mistress of the Grange, stiffly. “If Miss Daphne 


Lawford wishes to improve my acquaintance she - 


knows where to find me.” 

But Daphne had taken no pains to secure to 
herself the advantage of Mrs. Turchill’s friend- 
ship. There was no particular reason why she 
should go to Hawksyard; so, after one solemn 
afternoon call with Madoline, on which occasion 
they were received with chilling formality in the 
best drawing-room—an apartment with an eight- 
foot oak dado, deeply recessed mullion windows, 
and a state bedroom adjoining—Daphne went 
there no more. And now here was a splendid 
opportunity of making her at home in the dear 


‘old house, and of showing her all the surround- 


ings which he loved and cherished. 


“Best or Morners’’ (he wrote),—“I am going 
to take you by storm this afternoon. We—Lina, 


-Daphne, Mr. Goring, and I—are going to Shot- 


tery, and propose driving on to Hawksyard after- 
ward. Get up the best dinner you can at so 
short a notice, and give us your warmest wel- 
come. You had better put out plenty of Hirsch’s 
Liebfraumilch, and a little dry Cham. for Goring. 
The girls drink only water. Let there be sylla- 
bubs and junkets, and everything pastoral. Don’t 
ask any one to meet them,” added Edgar, with a 
dread of having the local parson projected on 
his love-feast: “‘we want a jolly, free-and-easy 


evening. Dinner at eight. 


“ Your loving Trp.” 


This brief epistle was handed to Mrs. Turchill 
just as she was sitting down to luncheon. Her 
first idea was to stri Her. son might have 


- brought home half a dozen of his bachelor friends, 


and it would have been a pleasure to her to kill 
fatted calves and put out expensive wines. She 
would have racked her brain to produce an at- 
tractive menu, and taxed the resources of poultry- 
yard and dairy to the uttermost. But to be bid- 
den to prepare a feast for Madoline, who had 
rejected her son, for the rival who had 
suppianted him, and for Daphne, whom she most 
cordially disliked, was something too much. She 
sat at her simple meal bridling and murmuring to 
herself in subdued revolt. She was tempted to 
ring for Rebecca, and confide her wrongs to that 
sympathetic ear; but discretion and her very 
genuine love for her son prevailed, and instead 
of summoning Rebecca she sent for the cook, 
and announced the dinner party as if it were the 
fulfillment of a long-cherished desire. 


Daphne ran down to the boat-house before the 
others had finished luncheon, and with Bink’s as- 
sistance made her boat « picture of comfort. Ger- 
ald was excused from the burden of the basket, as 
that could be conveyed in the carriage which was 
to pick up the party at Shottery and take them 


| on to Hawksyard. The old name of the boat had 
} been erased forever by workman-like hands the 
and if you are sure Mrs. Turchill would like to 
| it. Norah Creina now appeared in fresh gilding 


day after Daphne’s futile attempt to obliterate 


above the deposed emperor. 

“You ought not to have altered it,” said Ger- 
ald. “There was something original in callin 
your boat after a blood-thirsty lunatic. ™ 
Creina is the essence of cockneyism.” 

“It was the boat-builder’s suggestion,” Daphne 


“True! Your boat by any other name would 

as fast.” 

Daphne had to wait some time by the water’s 
edge before the other three came quietly strolling 
across the meadow. She had been sculling gently 
up and down under the willows while she waited. 

“Now, then, Empress,” said Gerald, when he 
had arranged Lina’s shawls, and settled her com- 
fortably in her place, ‘‘ you are to sit beside your 
sister. Edgar and I will take an oar apiece, while 
you and Lina amuse us with your conversation.” 

This nickname of Empress was a reminiscence 
of Daphne’s adventure in Fontainebleau Forest. 
It matched very well with her occasional imperi- 
ousness, and the association was known only to 
Gerald Goring and herself. It amused him when 
he was in a mischievous humor to call her by a 
name which she never heard without a blush. 

“T thought I was to row you ?” said: Daphne. 

“No, Empress; as it’s all down stream, we of 
the sterner sex will relieve you of the duty. Be- 
sides, you could never row comfortably in that 
go-to-meeting get-up,”’ said Gerald, looking critic- 
ally at Daphne’s straw-colored Indian silk, em- 
broidered with scarlet poppies and amber wheat 
ears, and fluffy with soft lace about the neck and 
arms, and the Swiss milkmaid’s hat with its 
wreath of corn-flowers. 

“T could not wear a boating-dress, as we are 
to dine with Mrs. Turchill,” said Daphne. 

“You might have worn what you liked,” pro- 
tested Edgar, eagerly ; “‘ but you look so lovely in 
that yellow gown that I shall be pleased for my 
mother to see you in it. She is weak about 
gowns. I believe she has & wardrobe full of gor- 


geous attire which she and Rebecca rev; 
a but which ever — 
‘The gowns will do for the chair-cove 
future generation,” said Gerald; “all nga 
covers in my mother’s morning-room are made 
out of the court trains of her grandmothers ang 
Syma I believe a court mantle in those 
e en 0} ba i 
to above the elbow. 

“What a splendid stroke you pull, still, Gor. 
ing !” said Edgar, admiringly, “and you have the 
wrist of a navvy.” 

_ “One of my paternal inheritances,” answe 
Gerald, coolly ; “you know my father was a cae 
vy.” At which frank speech everybody in the 
boat blushed except the speaker. 

“He must have been a glorious fellow,” falter. 
ed Edgar, after an awkward pause, 

“ Any man who can make a million of money 
and keep it, without leaving speck or flaw upon 
his good name, must be a glorious fellow,” an- 
swered Gerald, with more heartiness than was 
usual to him. “ My father lived to do good to 
others as well as to himself, and went down to his 
grave honored and beloved. I wish I were more 
like him.” 

“ That’s the nicest thing I ever heard you say !” 
exclaimed Daphne. 

“ Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley”—murmured 
sore “I am beginning to feel proud of my. 
self. 

They landed at the boat-builder’s, below the 
bridge, hard by that decayed old inn which must 
have seen courtlier company than the wagoners 
and wayfarers who drink there now. Then they 
crossed Sir Hugh Clopton’s granite bridge, and 
walked through the quiet town to the meadows 
that led to Shottery. It is but a mile from the 
town to the village, a mile of meadow pathway, 
every step of which is haunted by ghostly foot- 
steps—the Sacred Way of English literature. 

“It’s no use telling me not to talk about him,” 
cried Daphne, as she jumped lightly from the 
top of a stile, the ascent. whereof tested the capa- 
city of a fashionable frock : “I can not tread this 

und without thinking of him. I am positive- 
y bursting with the idea of him.” 

“Which is the he whose image pursues you ?” 
asked Gerald, with that languid upward twitch of 
his dark brows which gracefully expressed a mild 
drawing-room cynicism. ‘“ Do these fields sug- 
gest grave thoughts about tenant right, or game- 
laws, or the land question generally? Is it Bea- 
consfield or Gladstone whose eidolon pursues 

ou ?” 
mt Please don’t be disgusting,” cried Daphne. 
“Can one think of anybody in these meadows 
except—”’ 

“The inevitable William. A man does not 
live near Stratford with impunity. He must be 
dosed. Well, child, what are you bursting to 
say ?” 

uy have been thinking what a happiness it is 
to know that the dear creature travelled so little,” 


responded Daphne; “and that when he talks of 


Bohemia, or France, or Germany, Rome, Verona, 
Elsinore, or Inverness—” | 

“Somebody wrote a treatise an inch thick to 
show that Shakspeare may have gone to Scot- 
land with the king’s players ; but I fancy he left 
his case as hypothetical as he found it,” inter- 
j Geral 


“ Whether he talks of Athens—or Africa—he 
really means Warwickshire,” pursued Daphne. 
“Tt is his own native county that is always pres- 
ent to his mind. Florizel and Perdita make love 
in our meadows. There is the catalogue of flow- 
ers just as they bloom to-day. And Rosalind’s 
cottage was in a lane near the few old oaks 
which still remain to show where Arden Forest 
once stood. And poor Ophelia drowned herself 
in one of the backwaters of our Avon. I can 
show you the very willow growing aslant the 
brook.” 

¢ A backwater isn’t a brook,” murmured Edgar, 
mildly. 

” T allow that local color is not our William’s 
strong point,” answered Gerald. “ Not being a 
traveller, he would have done better had he nev- 
er ventured beyond the limits of his Warwick- 
shire experience; for in that case he would not 
have imagined lions in the streets of Rome, or 4 
sea-coast in Bohemia.” | 

“ Wait till you write a play or a novel,” retort- 
ed Daphne, “and you'll find you’ll have to adapt 
yourself to circumstances.” ; 

“That’s exactly what your divine bard did not 
do. He adapted circumstances to suit his plays. 

[TO BE OONTINUED. 


FRENCH FARMERS. 


A VERY common type of farmer in France is 
the man who has received what we should call the 
education of a gentleman ; that is to say, that he 


has been brought up at a first-rate public school, © 


and has afterward learned farming scientifically 
at the Agricultural College of Grignon. Such a 
man -is precious in the wine-growing districts, 
where new experiments have constantly to be 
tried to combat the phylloxera, and to improve 
the quality of the vine soil. A wealthy vine- 
grower will pay a fine salary to a farmer capable 
of adding to the renown of his vintage, and It 
stands to reason that the farmer almost always 
ends by setting up for himself, when he marries 
a wife who brings him a dof. Another pretty 
common type of the French farmer is the one 
who has been obliged to sell off lands of his own 
through pecuniary stress, but who continues to 
occupy his old dwelling, and farms the land that 
was once his for its new owners. This man |S 
not likely to be very ambitious; failure has made 
him wise, and he is inclined to think that his lot 
as a farmer is, on the whole, preferable to his for- 
mer condition as a eling peasant proprietor. 
For one thing, he has given up all idea of amasé- 
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‘ for his children. A large family 
ee round him, but he has made up his 
saind that they shall shift for themselves, and 
what money he can make he spends on himself. 
Just for luck’s sake he keeps a hundred dollars 
or so invested in some municipal loan having ti- 
rages @ primes, which give him a chance of win- 
ning a gros lot of 100,000 francs; and possibly 
one bright morning he ends by winning this gros 
lot, or an equivalent prize in a lottery, which en- 
ables him to laugh for the remainder of his days 
at the more parsimonious race of farmers who 
pinch and screw all their lives long. 

Generally speaking, the French farmer is not a 
jolly soul. Whether he be a man of education 
or not, he settles down into a grub sort of life, 
faring frugally on soup and the thinnest of ordi- 
nary red wine or cider. The stock of his soup is 
pacon, and he eats butcher’s-meat only twice a 
week ; that is,on Sunday and market-day. When 
he attends market he makes a succulent déjeuner, 
and drinks a good deal of beer afterward at the 
café. This is his only cheerful time; at ordinary 
seasons he is morose, troubled about the weather, 
the conscription which is going to take his son 
into the army, and about politics, of which he un- 
derstands just enough to be in constant dread of 
revolutions. He is a conservative; that is to say 
that he upholds the government of the day, what- 
ever it is, for fear of anarchy ; but no government 
js popular with him, for every administration 
finds it necessary to lay on new taxes. Taking 
him all round, however, the French farmer ought 
to be more contented than his English brother, 
for he has a much less inclement climate to con- 
tend with. A bad harvest is not a common thing 
in France, and a succession of bad harvests never 
occurs. It is lucky for the French farmer that 
this is so, for there are few French landlords who 
would be in a position to remit any part of a year’s 
rent after a bad harvest. The rule in France is 
that farmers’ rent must be paid as punctually as 
lodgers’ rent. If it be not paid, ejection is re- 
sorted to at once, and nobody thinks of looking 
upon the tenant as an ill-used man. 


IRISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


Tue Glens of Banagher are visited by all tour- 
ists who explore the County Londonderry as far 
as Dungiven. Stretching upa gentle hill, they are 
seen from some distance; the natural wood that 
clothes them grows more stunted as it ascends. 
Each of the five wooded glens resembles the Dar- 


gle in miniature. We saw them first in autumn, } 


when the river was swollen by late rains, and the 
birch and hazel boughs that dipped into it were 
turning yellow and crimson. 

We tollowed the course of the river through the 
centre glen, from which the others branch off ; 
and now slipping upon stones covered with wet 
moss, now up to the knees in fern, we reached a 
deep dark pool surrounded by rocks twenty feet 
in height, in whose crevices the hardy mountain 
ash had found footing. It was a gloomy spot, 
even though rich clusters of scarlet berries, min- 
gled with yellow leaves, drooped over the water. 

We had been told that a saint lay buried in the 
old grave-yard near the entrance to the glens, and 
that the sand from his grave had valuable prop- 
erties if received from the hand of a man named 
Heany, supposed to be a lineal descendant from 
the saint. Here, then, were marvels grouped to- 
gether that might reward inquiry, and we resolved 
to prosecute research. . 

“Is it ould ancient stories you want, miss?” 
said a woman who was herding her cow in the 
glens. ‘“ Weel, then, Jamie Roe is the man can 
tell you all about Lig-na-paisthe, an’ the beast 
that’s confined in it; an’ about the Banagher 
sand, too. He’s upwards of a hundred years of 
age, and it jist beats all what he minds.” — 

Acting upon her advice, we went to visit Jamie 
Roe, a little old man, quite blind, who from his 
appearance might well be a century old. His 
daughter, a middle-aged woman, was his sole 
companion. She thanked us for the honor we 
did him, and said a great many people came to 
see her father because of his great age, but it 
was not often he had a visit from a lady. 

“Is it the story of St. Murtogh O’Heany you 
wish to hear?” asked he. ‘ Weel, miss, there’s 
nane livin’ could tell it better nor me. There was 
a big serpent lived in them glens fornenst us, an’ 
he was devouring all before him, an’ if he had got 
eating on, he’d ha’ destroyed the whole world. The 
good St. Murtogh O’Heany was in the world then, 
and he was heart sorry for the poor people. He 
was walking near the glens one day, an’ the ser- 

pent was lying on the side o’ the brae yonder, an’ 
he went too close to him, an’ was nearly sucked in 
by his breath. Then St. O’Heany prayed to the 
Lord, an’ axed Him to let him bind the serpent wi’ 
three green rushes. His prayer was heard, an’ 
he got power to bind him wi’ the rushes. He 
prayed again that the green rushes might be turn- 
ed into three iron bands, an’ that prayer was 
granted too. Next he axed the Lord to make the 
Serpent as light as a blind man’s ball, that he 
might be able to put him on his stick an’ carry 
him to Lig-na-paisthe. Weel, miss, it happened 
So. The serpent grew light, an’ he carried him 
to the pool that we call Lig-na-paisthe (that manes 
the hole o’ the beast), an’ throwed him in, an’ there 
he’s lyin’ bound wi’ the three iron bands till the res- 
urrection day. The saint gave him the half of all 
diseases, an’ the half of the fish that comes down 
the river for his meat. If you throw anything 
into the pool, it ’ill come up the first time an’ the 
Second, but it ’ill be devoured the third time.” 

» Did you ever see anything thrown in ?” 

_ Troth did I. There was a gentleman went to 

§-na-paisthe one day, an’ he was mocking an’ 
Sayin’ he did na believe there was ever a serpent 
in it, an’ them that was wi’ him dared him to 
jarow his dog in. He throwed him in onst, an’ 
oo up; an’ twice, an’ he came up; an’ then 

© gentleman laughed, an’ says he, ‘ Where’s 


your serpent now?’ ‘Try again,’ says the others, 
an’ he throwed the dog in again, an’ his heart an’ 
liver was all that come up.” 

“What diseases can be cured there?” © 
_ “ All kinds of sores, an’ wounds, an’ crippled 
limbs, an’ fevers. The people comes from all 
parts to it. It’s as great a place as Lough Derg, 
an’ I ha’ known them come frae Belfast to it.” 

“‘ Now tell something about the Banagher sand. 
Is it true that the saint is buried in the old church- 
yard, and that the sand from his grave has cer- 
tain virtues, but only when it is lifted by a man 
called Heany ?” 


“Quite true—as true as the Gospel. The race 
of people called Heany can give the sand, an’ 


there’s aye ane o’ them livin’ convenient to the 
ould church for that purpose.” 

“Who gives it at present ?” 

the man.” 

“You? Why I heard that your name was 
James Roe !” 

“‘ Ay, miss,” interposed the daughter; “it’s 
‘Roe’ he still gets called, because his hair used to 
be red; but Heany is his own name. He’s de- 
scended from the saint, an’ as he was sayin’, nane 
but a man o’ the name o’ Heany has power to lift 
the sand.” 

“Well, I had no idea that I had come to the 
real Heany who gives the sand.” 

“He'll lift nae mair o’t,” said his daughter, 
sorrowfully, “for he’s quite dark now.” 

“Will you have to lift it instead of him »” 

“Oh no, not while there’s a man body o’ the 
name. There’s a brother o’ mine that ’ill do it. 
The people comes frae Cookstown an’ Draperstown 
an’ Belfast to get it out o’ my father’s ane hand.” 

“What is it good for?” 

“Tf you cross the seas wi’ a pinch o’ the sand, 
you’ll no be drowned; an’ the house ’ill never be 
burned that has some o’ the sand in it. If twa 
girls likes the same young man, the ane that lias 
the sand need only throw a wee dust o’t on the 
other girl, an’ the sweetheart ’ill never look at 
her again. If a man was attacked, he’d only ha’ 
to throw sand on his adversary, an’ he’d fly; an’ 
if there was twa men racing horses, ane that had 
the sand be to throw a whean grains on the oth- 
er horse, an’ his ain horse ’ud win. Then, miss, 
it’s good for keepin’ witches an’ warlocks away. 
A bag o’ sand wi’ a twig o’ rowan in it s’uld be 
hung round the cows’ necks, an’ divil a fear that 
they’ll be elf-shot ; an’ if nice wee childer had it 
on them, feen a ane o’ them wad be overlooked. 
The sand has got power, if anybody ’ud throw a 
dust o’t at you, you’d be quite weak in a minute.” 

“‘ Dinna forget the diaouls, Sally !’’ cried the old 
man, who had been listening to his daughter’s ex- 
planations with much interest. “Dinna forget 
the diaouls.” 

What does he mean ?” 

“Why, miss, I ha’ seen him doing it twenty 
times. He’d make a circle o’ the sand on the 
floor in the name o’ the blessed Trinity, an’ put 
three diaouls inside it, an’ they couldna get c 
ing the sand—they’d die first.” 

“That is indeed very strange. Do not people 
curse the diaoul’’—the cock-tailed beetle, called 
the devil’s coach-horse in parts of England—“ be- 
cause he is said to have shown Christ’s enemies 
the way He had gone?” 

“Dear! dear! do you know that? Father, isn’t 
this lady knowledgeable? Ay, miss, you’re in 
the right. When the Jews was searching for 
our Saviour to take Him, they should ha’ axed the 
men working on the roads where He had gone, 
an’ they wouldna tell; but an army of diaouls all 
turned up their tails to show the way; an’ it’s al- 
lowed to be a gude thing to kill them. If you 
kill a diaoul you’ll be forgiven seven sins. Father, 
you be to gie this lady some o’ the sand.” 

“T hope she’s no mocking, Sally.” 

“No, no, father, the lady’s too gude to mock. 
Wad you wish for some, miss ?” 

“Tf you please; I shall be much obliged for 
some.” 

Sally climbed upon a stool, and put her hand 
into a dark recess above the chimney. She was 
busy at the window for a few minutes, and then 
she came forward with a packet of sand careful- 
ly tied up in the leaf of a national-school copy- 
book. ‘But you be to gie it to her out}o’, your 
ain hand, father.” 

“ Ay,” said the old man, gravely; “ where is 
her hand ?” 

He took my hand in both his own, pressed the 
packet into it, and, very much to my consternation, 
said, in a voice trembling with real emotion, “ In 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, may this keep you from danger, an’ 
bring you gude luck! amen.” We had not been 
prepared for the little religious ceremony, which 
he evidently regarded in a very solemn light.. We 
soon after got up to take leave, and my compan- 
ion, who had listened silently to my pursuit of in- 
formation, produced a paper of tea from her pock- 
et, and presented it to Sally, saying, “I hope your 
father likes a cup of good tea ?”’ © 

“ Sure it isna in payment for the sand, my lady ?” 
asked Jamie Roe, anxiously; “for I Garena tak’ 
payment for that.” 

My friend hastened to remind him that we had 
not even known that his name was Heany, or that 


he had anything to do with the sand, when we ° 


came to visit. him; and having dissipated his 
scruples, we took leave. 

As Lig-na-paisthe is associated with a name 
which is held in honor throughout the entire dis- 
trict, so is another sacred place—the Moat of Moy- 
bolgue, in the County Cavan—associated with a 
name, but a name to this day regarded with 
horror. 

The Moat of Moybolgue is a large grassy mound 
with level crown, something like the Danish forts 
so common all over Ireland. It lies a few hun- 
dred yards distant from a ruined church in an 
ancient burying-ground, and commands an exten- 
sive view of a bleak country with little plantation 
and many hills and little lakes.. A mountain 
stream flows straight across the old country road 


that leads to the church, and a few rude stepping- 
stones serve instead of a bridge. 

But this bleak, externally uninteresting spot is 
so sacred, that crowds of votaries ascend the hill, 
either to lay a friend to rest in the church-yard, 
or to pray upon the moat. 

Honor Garrigan, the wretched woman whose 
name is associated with the moat, is said to have 
lived in the days of St. Patrick, and one Sunday 
morning she rode behind her servant up the hill to 
church, to receive the holy communion from the 
saint’s hand. As they rode along she saw a bunch 
of ripe blackberries in the hedge, and ordered her 
servant to stop and let her get off the horse that 
she might pick them. 

“‘ For shame !” remonstrated the poor boy ; “ for 
shame! Don’t be lookin’ at them, for surely you 
wouldn’t break your fast, an’ you going forward 
to receive the blessed communion.” 

But Honor Garrigan would not listen to his pi- 
ous warning. She jumped down, and picked and 
ate the blackberries, and then her hunger grew 
and grew, and she ate the boy, and then the horse. 
The congregation, pouring out of church, saw the 
horrible sight, called to St. Patrick to save them, 
and cried out with one voice, “‘She has destroyed 
the boy an’ the horse, an’ she’s coming on to de- 
stroy us too!” St. Patrick was only just in time. 
As she was rushing at the people to devour them, 
he ran to the moat, and kneeling down upon it, 
took aim at Honor Garrigan with his bow and 
arrow, and shot her dead. She flew into four 
quarters, which fell in the four corners of the field 
outside the church-yard, and were buried where 
they fell, St. Patrick remarking to the terrified 
congregation, “ She’ll lie quiet there till nine times 
nine of her name cross that stream; but when 
nine times nine of the name of Garrigan shall 
have crossed the stream, she’ll rise up again, and 
devour all before her; and that’s the way the 
world will be destroyed.” 

So the Garrigans of the County Cavan, not be- 
ing willing to hasten the coming of the last day, 
are very particular not to cross the stream, and 
will either go by the new road to Moybolgue, or 
make a long détour to avoid it. Many funeral 
processions wind along the bleak road, and many 
devotees make pilgrimages to the moat, in order 
to pray at the stone on which St. Patrick knelt 
when he shot Honor Garrigan, and to touch the 
blessed water that miraculously fills the hollow 
made by his knee. All around the stone lie pins, 
offerings from invalids who come great distances 
to seek a cure. Headaches, blindness, ulcers, 
warts, and styes upon the eye are said to be cured 
by touching the part affected with the holy water, 
and as after each application the sufferer drops 
a pin, hundreds of pins now shine among the 
grass and mosses round the stone. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue selection of a suitable site for the World's Fair 
in 1883 is a matter of great importance, and has occu- 
pied the attention of the Executive Committee for 
some time past. The principal points which have 
been taken into consideration in examining the differ- 
ent sites suggested are healthfulness, adaptability of 
the ground to the desired use, accessibility, water- 
front, distance from the centre of New York city, and 
the cost. Among the numerous sites proposed the 
most important are Manhattan Square, Central Park, 
the East River Park, Harlem Flats, Morningside and 
Riverside parks, Washington Heights, Harlem site, 
Port Morris, Fleetwood Park, Inwood on the Hudson, 
Prospect Park. Several places generally considered 
less desirable than these have also been mentioned. 
No one of the proposed sites is free from some objec- 
tion; at least three or four are malarious, and it is 
certainly of chief importance to avoid so serious a 
drawback as that would be in any location, however 
desirable otherwise; some of the other sites are too 
far from railways, or have no good water front, or are 


too expensive. The Committee on Sites appear to be 


giving the subject a thorough consideration, and it is 
to be hoped that the final selection will be such as to 
meet the approbation of a majority of thoughtful, can- 
did citizens. 


. The Edinburgh Philosophical Institution recently 
gave a banquet in honor of James Russell Lowell, our 
ambassador to England. Lord Rosebery and other 
distinguished men were present. 


Fog seems to be the greatest peril which attends 
navigation in Long Island Sound. Another large 
steamer has fallen a victim to it. On the morning of 
November 6, while a dense fog prevailed, the Rhode 
Island, of the Providence Line, went ashore at Bonnet 
Point, near Beaver Tail, Narragansett Bay. Whether 
there was neglect on the part of some light-house 
keeper, or whether signals were misunderstood, seems 
uncertain at this time. But the captain and officers 
of the steamer appear to have been faithfully perform- 
ing their duties at the time of the disaster, and after- 
ward their coolness and energetic courage resulted in 
the safe landing of every one on board. The steam- 
er is a total wreck; but althongh that is a great mis- 
fortune, it is nothing compared with the horrible sac- 
rifice of life which has attended some well-remember- 
ed disasters on the Sound. 


It has been found necessary to employ a watchman 
to patrol the top of the obelisk during its slow jour- 
ney to its place of destination, because curiosity hunt- 
ers attempt to chip off pieces of the stone, and small 
boys want to ornament it with chalk hieroglyphicsa. 
This watchman is an Egyptian sailor, brought by Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Gorringe from Alexandria; and 
some mysterious stories about him are circulated 
among the workmen and others who surround the 
obelisk. One fanciful idea is that he was found sleep- 
ing at the base of the obelisk when it was lifted, hav- 
ing been put there by the Roman conqueror, and that 
he desired to come here and be buried again when 
the stone is set up in the Park. 


The New Testament in Japanese has been introduced 
into the schools of Yokohama. 


There was recently held in London a competition in 
drawings for Christmas and New-Year’s cards. Over 
nine hundred designs were admitted, many of which 
are said to have been rather disappointing, because the 
subjects were commonplace, and but little varied from 


the designs of past years. America has now an oppor- 
tunity to enter into good-natured rivalry with England, 
and see if she can not produce something both excel- 
lent and novel. 


Smith College, at Northampton, Massachusetts, has 
established a school of music and a school of art. 
This institution for the higher education of young 
women has a very complete course extending through 
four years. 


2 


Mosquitoes, it seems, do not confine themselves to 
warm countries. Lieutenant Schwatiea’s party of ex- 
plorers tell marvellous stories of the ferocity of these 
insects on the ice-bound coasts which they have visit- 
ed. Their bite is very poisonous, and nothing will 


frighten them away, 80 great is their thirst for human 


blood. 
The news of the opening of the Melbourne Exhihi- 


tion reached London twenty-three minutes after the - 


event took place. The telegram conveying the in- 
formation contained sixty-nine words, and passed over 
4238 miles of land cable and 9070 miles of submarine 
cable. 


After a great deal of trouble, Temple Bar, that fa- 
mous landmark in London, which not only obstructed 
common traffic, but had become dangerously unsta- 
ble, was removed by the city authorities. But now 
they have erected a “‘ Memorial” of Temple Bar on 
the identical site of the old obstruction, at a cost of 
£10,000 or more, and it was recently unveiled by Prince 


Leopold. Whether the ‘“‘ Memorial” will interfere with — 


trade as much as the original Bar remains to be seen. 


No less than 3089 immigrants were landed at Castle 
Garden on a single day not long ago. Numerous na- 
tionalities were represented; and in general the new- 
comers, though possessing meagre means, were robust 
and healthy. The whole number of immigrants who 
have arrived during the year, up to the 1st of Novem- 
ber, is about 290,000. } 


An appeal is made by the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children for cast-off clothing to keep 
warm the little unfortunates that come under their care. 


Scientific men have been making all sorts of sugges- 
tions to prevent or remove the terrible fogs which en- 
velop the city of London. The latest proposal is to 
blow away the fog by a great explosion of dynamite 
in some large open space, such as Hyde Park. The 
Court Journal says: ‘‘ Any one who has had to live for 
months together in an atmosphere of the density and 
color of pea soup will forgive the apparent lunacy of 
this brilliant suggestion.” 


Mount Hamilton, the site selected for the Lick As- 
tronomical Observatory, is an isolated peak of the in- 
ner Coast Range, and about 4250 feet high. The vapor 
arising from the ocean is ordinarily nearly 2000 feet 
below the summit of Mount Hamilton, and conse- 
quently does not obstruct observation at that point. 
A very thorough preliminary examination was made 
before this site was chosen, and it is generally believed 
that no better one can be found in the Coast Range. 


Chrisman Hall, the new.college for colored youth at 
Atlanta, Georgia, is already nearly filied with pupils. 


The Indians of the great Territory of Alaska seem 
anxious to have missionaries and teachers live among 
them. One of the most efficient and successful labor- 


ers in that country is Mrs. A. R. McFarland, who has. 


been teaching at Fort Wrangell for three years past. 
Last August she opened an Industrial Home for Giris, 
which promises to do much good. The various schools 
opened in Alaska are well attended. The one at Sitka, 
in charge of a Miss Austin, has over one hundred and 
thirty pupils, who are really making rapid progress in 
learning, considering how few external aids they have, 
Four blackboards, forty slates and pencils, and sixteen 
benches were all the apparatus the school contained. 
Yet they learned the alphabet and many short words 
with great quickness, and are ready to use books as 
soon as they can be obtained. At Fort Wrangell there 
is an organized church of thirty members. 


The hanging gardens in the Palais Royal have become 
so troublesome to the merchants in the Orleans Gallery 
underneath that a change has been ordered. When 
first established there was but a small quantity of soil 
spread over the gallery, and a layer of lead between it 
and the masonry kept the moisture from going through. 
But now the accumulated soil has split the casing, and 
the rain makes its way through, to the great annoyance 
of those beneath. The trees and shrubs will be re- 
moved to the ordinary gardens, repairs made, and plants 
in vases arranged attractively on the terrace. The Pa- 
lais Royal was built in 1629 by Richelieu, and the Or- 
leans Gallery was probably added to it by the Duke of 


Orleans, brother of Louis XI1V., in 1692. All the apart- 


ments of kings, queens, princes, and cardinals are now 
transformed into busy shops, restaurants, and watfe- 
houses. 


Some curious “ election bets” are on record, the pay- 
ment of which was less amusing to the loser of the bet 
than to spectators or to the winner. .A man in Mem- 
phis made a bet that if Garfield was elected he would 


stand on hie head five minutes in a public square, with. 


a Garfield banner suspended from his feet.—A combi- 
nation bet was made by ten Democrats and ten Re- 
publicans in Houston, Texas. The losers were to har- 
ness themselves to a stage-coach, and draw the win- 
ners through the principal street. In both parties 
were some of the foremost men of the city.—A wheel- 
barrow bet in Baltimore afforded more amusement 
to the spectators than had been expected. The loser 
was annoyed, while wheeling the winner over the stip- 
ulated route, by the taunts of the latter, and followed 
up the payment of the wager by whipping him soundly. 
—A bet of three thousand dollars against a good farm of 
six hundred and forty acres was made by two Western 
politicians that New York State would give Garfield 
from one to five thousand Republican _majority.—A 
man in Ogdensburg bet his mustache against another 
man’s whiskers that Garfield would not be elected. 
The mustache was cut and sent to the winner on 
the morning after election.—A double practical joke 
was played in the offer of a wager that one city of over 
a hundred thousand inhabitants would not give five 
hundred votes for Hancock. The stake was a supper 
for the ward campaign club of the winner. The city 
named was Washington, where there is. no voting for 
President at all. The victim said nothing, except to 
name the time and place for the supper. On that oc- 
casion the viands looked all right, and were just such 
as the written terms of the bet called for, but they 
were found to be seasoned with spuff and other un- 


palatable substances. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN CITY. 


Tue growth of the city of Melbourne, in South- 
east Australia, rivals some of our Western cities 
in rapidity and solid prosperity. In 1837 the re- 
gion around the mouth of the Yarra-Yarra River, 
where Melbourne is situated, was still inhabited 
by savages. The rich grazing grounds attracted 
the notice of English settlers, and a scattering 
village soon sprang up, presenting the aspect of 
one of our own border towns. The first of our 
engravings shows how it looked in 1838. Its 
progress was slow; but in 1851 the discovery of 
gold in the colony gave an extraordinary impetus 
to its growth. Four years later it had attained 
considerable importance as a shipping port; and 
at the present day it controls nine-tenths of the 
trade of the colony. 

Melbourne lies about eight miles from the 
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THE GROWTH OF AN AUSTRALIAN CITY. 


| mouth of the Yarra-Yarra. Two bars, one at 
the outlet of the river and one about half way 
thence to the city, compel the largest shipping to 
anchor at Hobson’s Bay, near the entrance to the 
harbor, connected with the city by railway. The 
city, which is handsomely and substantially built, 
is chiefly laid out on the right bank of the river, 
which is crossed by a stone bridge. It possesses 
a Parliament-house, erected at a cost of £400,000, 
a well-endowed University, with a Museum attach- 
ed, a Hospital, various benevolent institutions, 
Custom-house, Treasury, and other public build- 
ings, and several daily and weekly newspapers. 
It is also well supplied with water from the head 
of the river Plenty, a distance of about eighteen 
miles, and from other sources. Melbourne is 
connected by rail, steam, and telegraph with the 
chief towns of Victoria and the adjoining colo- 
nies, and with Tasmania by submarine cable. It 


has undoubtedly a great and prosperous future 
before it. 

One of the leading avenues of Melbourne is 
Great Bourke Street, which rivals our New York 
Broadway in bustle and animation. Ten years 
ago the houses in this street were Very irregular, 
splendid five-story buildings being elbowed by 
wooden shanties. Time has changed all this, as 
our engraving shows. The shanties have given 
place to elegant structures, and strangers visiting 
the city for the first time would find little to re- 
mind them of its newness. An American might 
be surprised to see Chinamen riding in coaches 
of American manufacture, and driven by Ameri- 
cans, Some years ago nearly all the Australian 
coaches were driven by Americans who had gain- 
ed their experience on our Western plains, and 
were unrivalled whips in a rough country. 


Melbourne has also its Chinese quarter. It 


consists simply of half of a long narrow street— 
Little Bourke Street, originally built as a back 
alley to the larger houses—and swarms with hu- 
man beings. Mongolian humanity lives there 4s 
in a rabbit-warren. The houses are many, small, 
and crushed together. The majority of them are 
but wooden sheds, intersected by a multitude of 
partitions. pom into this Chinese quarter by 
diving down a small alley and turning to the back 
of the Theatre Royal, the visitor finds himself op- 
posite to a dark archway, lighted only by # grim 
and rusty lamp. Overhead is darkness ; under- 


foot are cab stalks, mud, open gutters, and 
all uncleanness. .A badly hung door in the side 
wall into a narrow room. The alr 


with the pungent odor of opium smoke, dried fish, 


and gunny bags. Mongolia is smoking out of the 
coal steel pipe-bowls by the medium of bamboo, 


and is drawing its tickets. 
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“INSIDE SOUTHERN CABINS. 
-CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
‘we Charleston negroes are the aristocracy— 


so far as I have seen—of their race. They copy 
and that very fairly, in courtesy, hos-. 


pre gn especially in that air of “we are the 
creas of humanity” which the white Charlesto- 
pian is sure to inform you is the case, if he or 
she thinks you have failed to make the discov- 
ery for yourself. 

The division between the rich and poor ne- 
rroes is far more decided here than in any other 
place I visited. The colored upper-ten include a 
great number who have never been slaves; and 
the majority are of very light color—indeed, all 
but white. This social division line is, however, 
a slight one compared with the color line, which 
among Charleston negroes is of the most intense 
and prejudiced character. In talking with the 
wife of a white North- 


dining-room could have been better appointed ; 
the silver, the china, the cooking, were all in the 
best taste and of the most perfect quality; the 
servants were dressed in clean white linen suits. - 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Hall had been slaves, and have 
educated themselves since they were set free.’ 
They talked intelligently and grammatically of 
the events commented on in the newspapers, and 
were people whose sympathies stretched out to all 
suffering wrong or oppression, no matter what 
their creed or nationality. Still, I noticed that 
the majority of his books referred to his own race 
and to slavery. They had no children, but, fol- 
lowing the usual custom, had adopted three, and 
tom educating them for useful and honorable: 
ives. | 

Among the higher class of Charleston negroes 
the fashion of wearing mourning for deceased 
friends is carried to such a ridiculous pitch that 
I wonder it has not caused its entire disregard 
among white people. 
For the death of rela- 


ern minister, pastor of f 
a colored church there, 
she told me that sev- ¢ 
eral of her | 
light — or, as they 
prefer being called, ) 
“ bright” — members 
called upon her, and 
requested that she 
would not be.so fa- 
miliar with the black 
members of the con-. 
gregation. ‘“‘ There is 
no necessity for you 
to shake hands with 
them when you meet 
them on the street,” 
was the monition given 
her. In the colored 
boarding-schools the 
“bright” girls make 
indignant protests 
against occupying the 
same room with the 
black girls. This color 
line I found to exist 
both in Georgia and 
Alabama, but in a 
much less pronounced 
way. Still, there is un- 
doubtedly among very 


tives of the most re- 
mote consanguinity, 
for infants which have 
scarcely breathed, they 
assume the deepest 
trappings of woe ; and 
even babies may fre- 
quently be seen dress- 
edin black. That they 
have never seen these 
relatives, or that they 
have been in life on, 
the very worst terms 
with them, does not al- 
ter the conditions. As 
soon as they are dead, 
they are deemed wor- 
thy of the longest 
crape veil that can be 
procured. 

Turning from the 
higher class of 
Charleston negroes to 
the laborers, one 
stands appalled be- 
fore the mass of pov- 
erty, ignorance, and 
superstition that is 
apparent on all sides. 
From most of the 


light colored people a 
persuasion of their su- 
periority; yet, singu- 
larly enough, this feeling is generally blended 
with an intense dislike to white people. 

One of the most prominent traits of negro 
character here is their readiness to adopt chil- 
dren. It is almost impossible to find a home in 
which there are not one, two, or- more adopted 
children. Perhaps a neighbor dies, leaving three 
or four little ones. Some nursing woman in- 
stantly claims the baby, “ because she can ’tend 
best to it,” and the rest are taken readily by oth- 
ers on equally satisfactory grounds, and I believe 
they receive just as much love and care from the 
adepting mother as they did from their own; at 
any rate, I never saw any difference in the treat- 
ment of natural and of adopted children—both 
were made equally welcome to the ragged bed 
and the corn-dodger, even in the poorest house. 

The universality of this custom implies that 
Negro women still regard their interest and right 
in their children as paramount, the father’s being 
really as small as it was in the days of slavery, 
for I never once heard of a father objecting to 
this partition of his family. 

They have also another custom that savors 
strongly of slavery—that of giving children away. 
A mother, when her eldest daughter marries, will 
frequently give her as a wedding present a young- 
er brother or sister, and this gift is as complete 
and real as a sale was twenty years ago. The 
child given belongs to the daughter, to the sister, 
or friend, as absolutely as if it was an inanimate 
object, and henceforward transfers its regard and 
obedience solely to its new protector, looking en- 
tirely to him or her for food, clothing, and educa- 
tion. This ownership’of brothers, sisters, neph- 
ews, and nieces is one of the most significant rem- 
nants of slavery. I saw it in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama, and was told that it exist- 
ed all over the South. : 

The affection between brothers and sisters is 
often a singularly tender one, and in Charleston 
many beautiful instances of it came under my no- 
tice; one especially of a young man who worked 
almost night and day at his trade—shoemaking— 
In order to give his sister a fine education, he him- 
self spelling out, while at his work-bench, such 
lessons as with her help he was able to manage. 

I doubt if it would be possible to find a colored 
home in Charleston in which Solomon’s little re- 
mark about sparing the rod and spoiling the child 
1s not practically illustrated by the most unmerci- 
ful use of the strap, or “lash,” as they call it, 
and oftener, I fear, to the spoiling than the sav- 
lug of the child. This is the more remarkable 
because many of these mothers must retain a very 
lively memory of their own floggings ; and even 
the younger ones, born after emancipation, have 
all listened to the stories of the old uncles and 
rity and sympathetically shared their suf- 
erings, 

For here, as in Georgia, every little cabin shel- 
ters some gray-headed man or woman “ who ain’t 
cot no folks to care for them.” They have a cor- 
ner for their chest and comforters, and not only 
share the coffee, corn-bread, and bacon, but are 
also, in some way or other, supplied with their be- 
loved tobacco or snuff. 

In Charleston there are many beautiful resi- 
dences owned by colored men, and I shall alwa 
ee with pleasure my entertainment by Mr. 

all, a prominent colored cotton merchant, who 
Owns a fine house on Ruth Street. It is sur- 
Meer a by a lotely flower garden, and handsome- 
y and appropriately furnished throughout. No 


THE GOOD BROTHER. 


streets in Charles- 
ton lanes and alleys 
branch off, and these 
lead into courts full of vice and misery—places 
which almost any one who had no knowledge of 
negro character would refuse to enter. 

But push open the doors, and in every cabin 
you will find a welcome. - The best chair or soap 
box will be carefully wiped off for you. Every- 
where black babies, dogs, cats, and dirt are so 
mixed up that it is impossible to say which is the 
dirtiest. Everywhere you hear the same pitiful 
story of hard work, miserable pay, high rents, 
hunger, nakedness, and sickness. 

The women, as a rule, are ragged ‘and dirty, 
and rarely seen without the snuff-stick in their 
mouths. Their language is coarse and brutal, 
and the most trifling offenses will elicit terrible 
threats—not :n anger, but just from habit. I 
have often been interrupted in the middle of a 
chapter by, “Til stomp the life out ob you, you 
little debbil, ef you don’t git that water on,” and 
then in the same breath, “Go on, miss; that’s a 
powerful good chapter.” The woman had not 
the slightest intention of “ stomping the life” out 
of any one; it was only her way of telling her 
child to put the kettle on, 

These very women are probably members of 
some colored church, and can pray in the most 
intense language for the conversion of their “ dear 


partners,” as they call 
their husbands, and 
their “beloved chil- 
dren.” Yet Idon’t re- 
member ever hearing 
a single word of love 
or praise given to a 
child, no matter how 
well it had done its 
task; and when I 
asked a woman why 
they refused such en- 
couragement to their 
children, she answer- 
ed, “‘ Lord, chile! you 
ken’t praise niggers ; 
ef you do, they git the 
big head so bad that 
heaven ken’t hold 
’em.”’ 

The immorality of 
this class is a com- 
mon subject of re- 
mark, and I have fre- 
quently had it pointed 
out to me as a com- 
plete settlement of 
the negro question. 
“What can possibly 
be done for such men 
and women ?” is ask- 
ed. I think the an- 
swer is very easy. 
Give them proper 
places tolive in. As 
long as parents and 
children, young men 
and young women, 
sometimes even two 
families, are crowded 
into one room, the 
ordinary rules of de- 
cency are almost of necessity disregarded. I did 
not discover any unusual immorality among the 
higher class of Charleston negroes, and with re- 
gard to the laboring class, everywhere and among 
all races, we see 

~ Evil effects from evil causes spring.” 

Still, even in these wretched courts, I met with 

some singularly beautiful characters—men and 


women who, hungry, suffering, bent with ill-usage 
and toil, have told me with radiant faces how “ de 


‘Lord Jesus come and sot right down on dat chair” 


and talked with them; men and women who, in 
the beauty and simplicity of a wonderful faith, 
have had visions, and seen the “ golden chariots 
swing low,”’ and Jordan shine like the river of 
God 


“ Yes, ma’am,” said one of these women to me, 
“T am de richest woman in Charleston.” 

I looked round at the few pennyworths of pea- 
nut-candy, the can of milk, and the half-dozen 
sticks of green wood which composed her whole 
stock in trade, and then at the bright black face 
bound round with a white kerchief, and asked, 
“* How is that, ELLEN ?” 

“ Well, chile,” she answered, her face brighten- 
ing all over, “I don’t know A BC, but I know de 
Lord Jesus Christ! Let me tell you how, chile. 
Four years ago I buried my dear partner, and 
when I came back from de funeral, thar was jist 
bread ’nough for supper, and no more. Well, 


_*bout five o’clock next morning I riz up from my 


bed, and I got down on my bendings [knees] right 
thar, and I battled with de Lord fur breakfast fur 
me and de chillen. By-’n’-by comes a boy fur a 
nickel’s worth ob milk. I gib it to him, and then 
down I knelt ag’in, and I says, ‘ Thank you, Lord, 
thank you; but ’tain’t ’nough, Lord; send some 
more, good Lord, send some more, Lord.’ Pretty 
soon a boy come ’long, and he buys twenty cents 
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BEANS AND POTATOES. 


worth ob weod. Den 
I goes and wakes up 
de chillen. ‘Come,’ 
says I, ‘git up now, 
chillen; Jesus done 
sent de money for de 
breakfast; and I's 
gwine to git it.’ Eb- 
ery day since He’s 
gi’en me ’nough ; and 
some days more ’an 
’nough. I don’t know 
A B OC, miss, but I 
know de Lord Jesus 
Christ—and I’m de 
richest woman in 
Charleston.” 

Incidents of simple 
faith as remarkable 
as this‘are abundant 
in these wretched 
hovels, and setting 
aside the religious 
aspect of the question 
altogether, I could not 
but regard with won- 
der the influence of 
this intangible com- 
forter. St. has 
told us what faith was 
to the early Chris- 
tians; if he stood 
among these Charles- 
ton negroes to-day, I 
think he would give 
a still broader defini- 
tion. _He would say, 
“ Faith is a faculty of 
the soul which ena. 
bles men who have 
nothing to possess 
- everything.” 

Hid away in a dark hot little room in one of 
the inner courts I found a woman utterly desti- 
tute, blind, and helpless, yet as calm and content 
asachild. ‘The Gpgod Master”—a favorite name 
for the Lord—she said, “ He saw I was so much 
taken up wid what was a-gwine on by de way- 
side, and didn’t gib ’tention ’nough to what was 
a-doing in my soul’s house, so He sent His angel 
to draw de curtains ober my eyes.” 

“De Lord is mighty curious bout de way He 
does. wid His chillen,” answered another woman. 

Religion is, indeed, so much a part of these ne- 
groes’ lives that it is impossible to speak truth- 
fully of them without giving it an apparent pre- 
dominance. Yet if there is any place in this 
world where mountains could be moved by faith, 
I should say that these are the people who could 
work the miracle. . 


Generally the woman is the provider for the 


whole family, and even when the man works, the 
wife takes in washing or sewing, or goes out to 
day’s work, it being an understood thing that she 


is to provide clothing, while he @ndertakes for 


the rent and food. In most cases, however, the 
woman takes care of the whole family. 


The most picturesque and interesting class of 


Charleston negroes are, I think, the licensed vend- 
ers. Some of them, both men and women, are 
very handsome, and all of them seemed to be 
endowed with most amusing eloquence. If the 
vender was of a religious turn of mind, he mixed 
up Scripture and vegetables, fish and fruit, in a 
style which could hardly fail to attraet attention. 
I have heard them with an intense solemnity in- 
form the inhabitants of a street that this was their 
last chance to buy vegetables, the last time they 
were going through the street that day, and that 
no more ‘beans or potatoes were to be bougiit, 
though perhaps a stout handsome negress, with 
large gold hoops and bright turban, and a great 
flat basket on her head, was crying “ Beans and 
potatoes” a block behind him. 

Sometimes their local and political hits are very 
clever, and elicit hearty laughs. Again, their pe- 
culiar use of any long, fine-sounding word that 
they have caught is very amusing. I once heard 
an old man crying: “Strawberries, superfine straw- 
berries gwine by ; strawberries, supernoctial straw- 
berries gwine by.” 

Charleston market, to an epicure, would be a 
place to loiter in and dream of dinners. Every 
delicacy that can tempt the eye and the palate is 
there. The place is sweet and- fresh, with a mar- 
vellous wealth of flowers, and there is a never- 
ending free entertainment in the piquant and 
comical invitations to buy from the negro women, 
seated, not on the ground, but wp among their 
wares. One thing detracts from the idyllic charm 
of this really picturesque market—the number 
of. buzzards that abide there, seemingly quite at 
home, and on the most familiar terms with all 
the habitués of the place. They aré, however, 
the scavengers of the city, and are protected by 
law, a fine of five dollars being impesed for in- 
juring them. 

There is hardly anything the colored men and 
women dread so much as going to the hospital. 
Yet the Roper Hospital, a portion of which is open 
to them, is a beautiful building, admirably order- 


ed, and scrupulously clean. «I visited it. very often . 


during a stay of nine weeks, and I believe that 
the colored patients were kindly and intelligently 
treated. 

But the negro is a born herbalist; his faith is 
in weeds and roots, and it was really pitiful to 
see their anguish of disappointment when I re- 
fused to smuggle in their beloved plantain leaf. 
One man suffering with acute’ rheumatism begged 
me in\the most impassioned manner to get him 
some rattlesnake oil to rub himself with, assuring 
me that it would cure him. After some search I 
succee in getting it from some country ne- 
groes. \It was clear, not unlike olive-oil in ap- 
appear and had a faint indescribable smell, 
It was extracted, so the negroes told me, by hang- 
ing the snake before a slow fire, the oil dropping 
from between the hody and the skifi. Whether 
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‘the oil or his faith in it worked the cure, I know 
not, but certainly he was immediately relieved by 
its us® I must not forget to state that the head 
of the rattlesnake is cut off before it is subjected 
to the fire process. ee 

The negroes’ fear of the poor-house is still 

greater than his fear of the hospital, and I must 
say that this terror has a just foundation. There 
is one comfortably sized building and numerous 
rows of cabins, but into every room three or four 
paupers are crowded. Gaunt poverty, decrepit 
old age, terrible deformities, consumption, drop- 
sy, paralysis, and disease in some of its most 
loathsome. forms bold here a delightful carnival. 

From statistics given me by the ward physi- 
cians it is evident that consumption and dropsy 
make great havoc. among the colored race since 
their emancipation—the dropsy, I believe, in most 
cases the result of insufficient or improper food. 
The slightest bruise, in nine cases out of ten, if 
not attended to at once, becomes in negroes an 
ugly eating ulcer. During my short stay in 
Charleston I knew six women with ulcers of from 
two to three years’ standing. 

One of these woméa I thought I could cure, 
and I went every day to attend to her. She had 
a large brindle dog called Prince, that had received 
a very ugly bite from a neighbor’s dog. When I 
first attended his mistress, he regarded me with 
the utmost suspicion, and, standing close by me, 
watched everything I did with a critical eye. 
After three days’ consideration of my ways, he 
seemed to have satisfied himself that I was no 
quack, for after I had finished with his mistress, 
he came and lay down at my feet, licked his own 
sore, and looked rather authoritatively in my face. 
After a little hesitation I bathed and dressed his 
wound, he standing perfectly still during the op- 
eration. Every morning, when he saw me coming, 
he followed me into the house, and waited until i 
had dressed his wound, and this he repeated un- 
til he was quite well, when he never noticed me 
again. I was disappointed at his want of grati- 
tude, but that is exactly how Prince treated me. 
I can only suppose that his instinct taught him 
that in my heart I hated and dreaded dogs, and 
that therefore, though he was willing to take ad- 
vantage of my charity, he felt no more kindness 
to me for it than the patients in a hospital feel 
for its supporters. And though I did not gain 
his affection, I gained his confidence, for he never 
afterward barked at me, and he suffered me to 
go into his mistress’s room without following and 
watching me. 

I saw a class of negroes in Charleston who 
greatly interested me, but whom I had not time 
enough to visit, because they live far out of the 
city, and their speech is so barbarous that it 
would require some little time to establish an in- 
telligent communication with them. Some of 
this class work in the rice fields ; others, still more 
picturesque, live on the sand-bars and islands ad- 
jacent, and are the fishermen of this locality. 

I think, from what I saw of them, that their 
lives would afford very disiinct traits, songs, and 
traditions; and I hope at some future day to 
touch it below the surface. I tried to talk to 
them, and understood enough to feel sure that, 
as far as their religion is concerned, they need a 
missionary as much as any tribe in Central Africa. 

There is among the Charleston negroes, as else- 
where, a kind of religious aristocracy. The élite 
of colored society go to St. Mark’s Episcopal 

Church, the well-to-do middle class to the Cen- 
tenary Methodist Church. Here, as in Georgia 
and Alabama, there exists many congregations of 
“shouters.” I was present at one of their serv- 
ices. The women crowded about the altar, keep- 
ing up a constant half-step dance to a really 
— song, of which I-only remember one 
ne: 
* Let us walk in the light of God.” 
The sermon was nearly an hour long, and con- 
sisted only of these words, “ David, the son of 
Jesse; shout, brudders, shout!” Evidently this 
was a mere word of command or encouragement, 
the real worship consisting in the dance, the sing- 

ing, and the shouting. I can not say that as a 

service it commended itself to my spiritual na- 

ture, but in some inscrutable way it really did 

seem to comfort and satisfy the poor creatures 

who participated in it. 

The Baptists are the strong body among the 
Southern negroes. The Roman Catholics can 
not gain any permanent hold upon them, mainly, 
I believe, because they dearly love to have a voice 
in the church services themselves. They have 
intensely religious natures, but they are actively, 
not passively, religious ; and they like to do their 
own singing and praying—yes, and their own 
preaching likewise. 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 


Tae most famous of all foreign orders of knight- 
hood is the Golden Fleece. It was founded by 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy and Ear! of Holland, 
styled “‘ the Good,” possibly because he murdered 
several of his nearest relatives. However, Philip 
meant well, according to his dim notions of right, 
and really governed his subjects pretty fairly. On 
January 10, 1429, he founded the famous order 
which is inseparably associated with his name. 


_ Some ninety years.after our Edward III. insti- 


tuted the more renowned order of the Garter. 
The name of the Golden Fleece had a twofold 
signification. It meant to typify the spirit of chiv- 


* alrous adventure, of going into new lands to con- 


quer new fame—the same spirit which actuated 
the Argonauts of legend, who went in search of 
the Golden Fleece. But there was also the reli- 
gious idea. The Saviour has been represented un- 
der the form of a lamb. To win His redemption 
by “kuightly” deeds, in the best signification of 
that noble word, was obviously an object of the 
new society of chivalry. 

High privileges were early conferred on the 
Knights of the Fleece, whose number was origi- 


nally limited to thirty-one. When the Counts of 
nt and Horn were illegally executed under 
the reign of Philip II. on account of the stand 
they made for the liberties of their country, they 
both appealed against the sentence, alleging, 
amongst other reasons, that, as Knights of the 
Fleece, they had the right to be tried by their 
brother knights. 
After the war of the Spanish succession, which 
left a Bourbon on the throne of Spain, there arose 
a dispute between the Emperor and the King of 


Spain as to which of them had the right to the 


sovereignty of the order. The question is an ex- 
tremely complicated one. The Emperor Charles 
VL. as heir male of the Hapsburgs, might fairly 
claim the knightly heritage as his right. On the 
other hand, Philip of Bourbon might urge descent 
through an heiress, and plead that in Spain and the 
Low Countries the Salic law had never been recog- 
nized. The matter was finally arranged through 
treaty, the Emperor and the King of Spain being 
recognized as joint Grand Masters of the order, 
with equal power to name knights. The Austrian 
and Spanish badges of the order are almost, though 
not quite, identical in form. Each has the well- 
known collar of gold and flint stones, with the 
typical device, “‘ Ante ferit quam flamma micat,” 
though the nobler legend runs, “‘ Pretium non vile 
laborum.” 

The Archdukes of Austria and the Infants of 
Spain are all, as a rule, Knights of the Fleece. 
In later years the order has been conferred with 
what must to heralds have appeared undue free- 
dom. For instance, on M. Thiers, who was not 
even “noble,” and, indeed, had the sole merit of 
being President of the French republic, and one 
of the greatest men living. Then it was that po- 
litical oddity called the Spanish republic which 
bestowed the distinction of the little red collar- 
ribbon on M. Thiers. The Duke of Aosta, by-the- 
way, while figuring as Amadeus I. of Spain, sent 
the Fleece to a distinguished Castilian nobleman, 
who returned the decoration without a word. It 
is a waste of words to characterize the conduct 
of this grandee as it deserves. Why the foreign 
house of Savoy should be less entitled to respect 
than the foreign house of France it would be dif- 
ficult to explain. 

The Prince of Wales is a Knight of the Golden 
Fleece—the only Englishman who enjoys that dis- 
tinction, The Spanish order was conferred on 
him when he was ten years old, the Austrian some 
time later. Not long ago it was whispered that 
his Catholic Majesty was rather anxious for an ex- 
change of ribbons between the courts of S. Ide- 
fonso and St. James. He wanted the Garter for 
himself, and would have conferred the Fleece on 
the Duke of Edinburgh, or on Prince Albert Vic- 
tor of Wales—perhaps on both—to secure for 
himself the most coveted of all decorations, with- 
out which no sovereign feels that he belongs to 
the inner circle of royalty. 


Osweeo Staron Factory. 
Mr. H. W. Jouns, 87 Maiden Lane, New York: 
Dear Sir,—We have several acres of your 
Asbestos Roofing on our buildings. The first 
roof put on fifteen years ago is in good condi- 
tion, and we prefer it to any other. You will 
please send us at once sufficient to cover tweity- 
eight squares. Yours respectfully, 
—[Com.] | T. Kinasrorp & Son. 


A Gain of Eight Pounds in Forty-five Days. 


from Mississippi, “I began the Oxygen 


ng my 

have been much developed, brea capacit - 
creased, and the cough which was at es hard and 
laborious, has almost ape away. My general health 
has much improved—feel more life-like and energetic, 
having gained eight pounds in for days.” Our 
Treatise on “Compound Oxygen,” which tells all 
about this remarkable remedy, is sent free. Address 
Drs. Starxxy & Paven, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—[Com. } 


Tue most durable and economical protective 
coatings in the world for tin roofs, exposed brick 
walls, etc., are H.W. Johns’ Asbestos Roof Paints. 
They are prepared ready for use in six standard 
colors, and owing to their wonderful covering. 
properties cost the consumer no more than the 
cheap articles commonly used. They are for 
sale everywhere. Samples and price-lists will be 
sent free by the H.W. Johns Mfg. Co., Sole Man- 
ufacturers of uine Asbestos Materials, 87 
Maiden Lane,New York.—[ Com. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN DYSPEPSIA. 
I believe Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is a valuable 
remedy in many cases of neurasthenia and dyspe 
—[Com.] C. C. Hieeina, M.D., Cuioago, 


Ancosturna Brrrnes are endorsed by all the leading 
physicians and chemists for their purity and whole- 
someness. Beware of counterfeits, and ask your 
age and druggist for the genuine article, prepared 

y Dr. J. G. B. Stzrererr Sons. J. W. avon, 
51 Broadway, N. Y.—{Com.] 


TWENTY-FIVE per cent. saved by use of H. W. 
Johns’ Asbestos Liquid Paints. 
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! Product of a special 
refin It is 

EP p S Choco Gevelded of 
its over-richness and 


substantiality. Sugar- 
lees, and, when made, of 
the consistence of cof- 
fee. An afternoon Choc- 
olate. Each — is la- 
belled James &Co., 

Chem- 


Homeopathic 
ists, Loudon. 


Absolutely Pure. 


| Made from Sape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 


Can be eaten by without fear of 
he ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
Only in cans, by all Grocers. 

- Royat Baxine Powper Co., New York. 


Old Times in the Colonies 


By CHARLES CaRLETON Corrin. Copiously [llus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with The 
| Boys of 76 and The Story of Liberty. 


‘The author is most happily fitted for such writing. 


He will always have the ear and the heart of every. 


boy.—Christian Instructor, Philadelphia. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ev- Hanren & Brotruerrs will send the above work by 
_ mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
_ States, on receipt of the price. 


pil") 


IMPROVE 


OPRING ROLLERS 


Campbell’s Self-Acting Window Shade Rollers are 
admitted to be superior to all others. No balanc 
a mg ey or cords required. Will not get out o 
order. For sale by all first-class houses. anufac- 
tured exclusively for the trade. Send for terms and 
price-lista to W. CAMPBELL & SON, 

85 Centre Street, New Yerk. 


STEEL PENS. 
Buperior, Standard, Reliable. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., N.Y. 


MICROSCOPES, 
Telescopes, Field Glasses, 
Magic Lanterns, 
Aneroid Barometers, 
Spectroscopes, 
Drawing Instruments, 
Philosophiéal and Chemical 
Apparatus. 


| 


Part 4. Philoso hical and Chemical Apparatus, 160 
JAMES W. QUEE 


properties, and for their fineness 


Beware of counterfei 


Jr, 
O. Box 1029. 


HE HOLIDAY GUEST.—A collection of 
Stories,Conjuring Tricks,Games, Tableaux, amuse- 
Tricks Puzzles, Enigmas, Charades be. 
onun 
87 Dlustrations. Price 15 cents; two for oS cinta, 
Send orders to P. O. Box 8410, New York. 


INDIGO BLUE. 


e 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
C. STEHR, Manufacturer of 


283 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
Meerschaum 


Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
gale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St.,N.W. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


CTS. pays for the Star Spangled Banner 3 montha. 


Noth ke it. 19thyr. 8 Ill’d Specimen 
FREE. Address BANNE N. H. 


aan ARE NOW OFFERING LARGE LINES OF 
EW DESIGNS AND STYLES IN CARP 
RECEIVED FROM 


OUR OWN FACTORIES, 


— TO TO AN 
Elegance in Style and Finish, 
Durability in Wear, and 
Economy in Prices, 


WE ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORT. 
MENT OF TURKISH, PERSIAN, AND 
EAST INDIAN CARPETS AND RUGS, AND 
OTHER POPULAR FLOOR COVER. 
EINGS, AT EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. 


J. & J. DOBSON. 


40 & 42 WEST 14th STREET, N. y., 
JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


PHILADELPHIA WAREROOMS: 
809 and 811 Chestnut Street. 


BOSTON WAREROOMS: 
525 and 527 Washington Street. 


PRACTICAL COOKING 
DINNER GIVING. 


A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking ; in the Combination and Serving of 
Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of En- 
tertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
By Mrs. Mary F. Henperson. _ Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


No work at all comparable with this has been pub- 
lished since Francatelli’s famous treatise. — Cincin- 
nati Times, 

This is the best cook-book that has been published 


for a decade.—S. S. Times, Philadelphia. 


It teaches those who have not had instruction in 
the school of experience how to concoct a multitude 
of delicate and savory dishes for breakfast, lunch, aud 
dinner; the modes of serving them in the prettiest 
and most inviting fashion; and how to manage the 
entire etiquette of the table in accordance with the 
usages of polite society. The recipes are choice and 
trustworthy, and the book, as a whole, is a treasure 
which every housekeeper desiring to increase her 
knowledge and skill should hasten to possess.— Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S37 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Maaic LANTERN OATALOGUE, 150 PAGES FOR 3c. STAMP 


MAGI LANTERNS 


AND VIEWS fm 
JHE, MAGICAL, ORGANETTE, ONLY $2. 


ACH. Filbert Philadelphia, Pa 


GUN WORKS, 
Pe. 


THEO. J. 
GREAT WESTERN 


Send for Catalogue. 
Rifes, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. o. d. for examination 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


A Biographical Sketch. With Selections from 
his Poems and other Writings. By ANDREW 
James Symincton. With a Portrait. 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


“An exceedingly interesting account of the poet’s 
life and literary work.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


£27" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. ; 


CELLULOID EYE-GLASSES 


representing the choicest selected Tortoise-snell 
& Amber. Thelightest, handsomest, & strongest 
known. Sold by and Jewellers. Made 
by SPENOER O. M. CO., 13 Maiden Lane, 


w Improved Self-Inker. 


$3.00 CHARM PRES 


2x3, with Printing-Office, for $4. Six 
larger sizes. Sc. stamp for Catalogue 


W. C. EVANS, 60 N. Ninth St., P 


Only 
$2.20 


Scroll Saw. 


Every one who reads this 

to send us his address 

of Crandallp 

BLOUKS TOYS 
Ss. BiLe 


ost complete list ever before presented to 
Splendiditie public. Prices tosuitall. Agents Wanted. Whistling Lecometive. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Sole General Agent S45 Broadway, New York ork. 


$1.00. 


scribed in im 


posed 
> ened: preven 
eases of debility. F.C BY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. fy druggist or mail, $1 00. 
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G 
CAM (Fe 
Ay 
* About writes a 
- I can say that it has proved wonderfully efficacious, even 
| | 
a Catalogues as follows sent on application: Part 1. = ss 
Mathematical Instruments, 162 pp.; Part 2. Optical 
RoKER’s BITTERS,°? THE BEST 
Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 
their medicinal 
tions similar! 
gre liquor merchants, and L. 
Agent, 78 John 8t., N. Y. P. 
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ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 28 East 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, /|- 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 


OPERA BONNETS 
FURES OF FLOW or THEATRE 
and COIFT LETS, in anticipation of the 
sARAH BERNHARDT SEASON, 
Are the Special Novelties of the week. 


PLUSH FLOWERS 


ovelties in Millinery Trimming Goods, Orna- 
every description, Feathers, Flowers, ‘and 
BRIDAL GARNITURES. 

for House Decorations, Jardinieres, Baskets, 

and Bouquets in Fancy Majolica and Porcelain Pots, 

Flower Horseshoes, Parachutes, Balloons, and other 

Fanciful Devices. Call Karly in the morning to avoid 
the throngs. 

I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautiful- |. 


N 
ly Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free on application. 


SONGS FROM THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS 
OF ALFRED TENNYSON. Set to Music by 
various Composers. Edited by W. G. Cusrns. 
With Portrait, and Original Illustrations by 
Wiystow Homer, C. S. Rermmart, A. Frep- 
Ericks, and Curtis. Royal 4to, Cloth, 
Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


LIST OF COMPOSERS. 


JosePH Barnsy, Joun Francis Barnett, Sir 


G. A. MacFARREN, WaLTER MacrarRrREN, A. Manns, 
Frorence A. Jutes Massener, Sir 
Hersert Oaketky, C. Huspert H. Parry, Ciro 
Joacuim Rarr, ALBERTO RANDEGGER, 
Saint- Sans, Xaver ScHaRweEnka, E. 
Sitas, C. Vittrers SranrorD, ArTHUR SULLIVAN, 
Haro.p Tuomas, BertHoup Tours, Emity J. Trovp. 


This list of names alone would be enough to dem- 
onstrate on the editor’s part a catholicity of taste and 
a judiciousness of selection not sufficiently to be ac- 
knowledged. * * * A student of lyrical composition 
may here trace and compare with each other not only 
the schools of Germany, France, and England, but 
also the parties of the “‘ future,” the present, and the 
past. * * * In this volume there is not one song with- 
out a certain artistic dignity and inspiration.—London 
Times, \ 

Here will be found abundant variety in style and 
treatment; and the volume will retain a permanent 
interest, irrespective of time or period.—Daily News, 
London. 
_ The editor has in most cases assigned the right 
song to the right man. * * * Cannot be too strongly 
commended to lovers of artistic song.—Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, London. 

The songs are worthy of the distinguished names of 
the musicians above tioned.—Academy, London. 

He must indeed be hard to please who can find 
ae here suited to his special taste.—Atheneum, 

ndon, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


<> MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


Caxtonette 

a nP 13.00. 
trom $25 to 
$56; will do first-class work. A/iare 

\,’ BELF-INKING. 
Send Stamp for catalogue. Estab. 1847. 


_ SPECULATION. 
Grain, Provisions, Stocks, and Cotton. 


All interested, whether dealing on margins, or in priv- 
ileges, or handling actual Lie poo’ , and those who con- 
template trading should sen re Le at once for valu- 
= reference book, issued monthly. Great advantages. 

pecial facilities, a general commission business. 
Consignments received. Advances mad 


ew York; 
Bankers, Detroit, Mich. Address 

F. S. WATERS & CO., Commission Merchan 

Brokers, 137 Madison Street, Chicago, Tl. =a 


PORT combined with 
power in FI RINE, TOURISTS’, O 

and general out door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; will show objects distinctly from 
& two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest transpa- 
without rent power to improve the sight 
istreesing results of frequent changes. Catalogues 
ng stamp. OCULIsTS, 


» 687 Broadway, N. 


GEN. WALLACE’S 


NEW NOVEL. 


BEN-HUR. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. 
Wattacg, Author of “The Fair God.” 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 


2 Pape Wallace is an original and powerful writer. 
i. is a work of a superior order, and it will have a 
erful On among a multitude of readers.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


a” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to 
Of the 
United States, on rescigt of the 
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"Seal 


NOT SO USELESS AS IT.LOOKS. 
Gus. “ What’s the sense of two chains for one watch ?” 
Frep. “ Well, you see it gives me a better chance if I should meet with a pickpocket. He 


would be puzzled to know which chain the watch was attached to.” 


McC 


Have placed, on their Counters 
FIVE HUNDRED PIECES OF 


Black and Colored 


SATIN DE LYON, 
SATIN MERVEILLEUX, 
SATIN LA REINE, 


At $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, and $23 


POSITIVELY 75¢. and $1 PER YARD LESS than 
ACTUAL COST OF IMPORTATION. 


THE ABOVE LOTS ARE FRESH GOODS, AND 
COMPRISE ALL EVENING AS WELL AS STREET 
SHADES. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


The Early History of Charles James Fox. By 
George Orro Treve.yaNn, Author of “ The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50. 


Has great permanent worth as a graphic contribu- 
tion to the history of England in the early part of 
George the Third’s reign. It is this latter aspect of 
the work which makes it important, indeed. Any 
adequate life of Fox must be at once a history of his 
times and a vivid picture of the society in which he 
lived. * * * Mr. Trevelyan gives an admirably vivid 
picture of London life in Fox’s time. * * * A fuscinat- 
ingly interesting book. * * * A masterly piece of work. 


—WN, Y. Evening Post. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 


hai 
Write to STAN 
OO. PITTSBURGH. PA- 


ANTED—Agents, who mean business, to sell 
a new and desirable article for family use. Good 


Send stamp for ULUM 

ALE CO., box 120, Montague, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED 

For ** Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 


By Wuuus M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years 
a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illus- 


Apply to or address ; 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. ¥. 


CONSTABLE, CO. 


COSTUMES. 


Paris Walking, Carriage and Dinner Dresses, 
Evening Toilets, Opera Cloaks, Mantles, Cloth, 
Silk, and Sicilienne Cloaks and Dolmans. Fur 
Garments and Fur Trimmings in all fashionable 


shapes. 


Broadway 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT ‘Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See ‘‘ Medical 
”**Tancet,” British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


Label. 
**Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten-years.”- 


LIEBIG. COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
London, land. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS. H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...........$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.............- .. 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper’s MaGazine..... 
Hargprr’s Weexiy.......>One Year..........$10 00 
Harprer’s Bazar......... 


Harper’s MaGaZine..... 

Harper's WEEKLY....... } One 

Harper's MaGazine..... 

Harper's Bazak......... } One Year 7 00 

Harper's WEEKLY....... 

Harpxr’s } One 7 00 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Feanxiin Square, New York. 


Your Boys {Give them a Printing Press. 
All prices, from $2.00 up, Business Men 
do your own Printing. “ge wealth 
The best presses made by J. F. W. Dorman 
Baltimore,Md, PriceList Free 


GENTS WANTED to gell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Reoirz 
Boox. Sellxat Sight. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BIG & Co., Boston, Mase. AGENTS 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$06 free Addites Ht Hater & Co. Portland, Maine 


HARPER & BROTHERS: 
NEW BOOKS 


OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES, By Cuaarvzs 
CarLteton Corrin. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo 
Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with The Boys of ‘76 and 
The Story of Liberty. ; 

II. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1880. With 
over 700 Illustrations. 4to, 776 “Pages, Ornamental 
Cover, $3 00. on 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. A Biographica 
Sketch. With Selections from his Poems and other 
Writings. By Anprew James Symineton. With 
a Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


IV, 
THE MORAL PIRATES. By W. L. Atpen, Iilus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $i 00. 


Vv. 

CHARLES JAMES FOX. The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By Groree Orro TREVELYAN, 
Author of “‘ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50. Aliso, 
in the Franklin Square Library, 15 cents. 

Vi. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS. Part Adventures 
of Two Youths in a Journey to Siam and Java. 
With Descriptions of Cochin-China, Cambodia, 
Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelago. By Tuomas 
W. Knox. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with Colonel Knox's Boy 
Travellers in the Far East, Part L, issued last year. 


VII. 

MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS. WORKS. The 
Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. From 
New Electrotype Plates. In Five Volumes, Svo, 
Cloth, with Paper Labels and Uncut Edges, in a 
box, $10 00. [To match the Library -Edition of 
Macaulay’s England, lately issued.) 

Vill. ‘ 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 
1880. By Justin MoCartiy. Complete in Two 
Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 each. Also, Complete 
in Two Numbers of the Franklin Square Library, 
20 cents each. 1x 


CHURCH-BUILDING. Historical Studies of Charch- 


- Building in the Middle Ages. Venice, Siena, Flor- 


ence. By Cuag.es Norton, 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


NEW COLORADO AND THE SANTA FE TRAIL. — 


By A..A. Hayss, Jr., A.M., Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society and the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


A YEAR OF WRECK. A True Story. By a Victim. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 90 cents. 
XIL. 
GREEN'S ENGLISH PEOPLE. History of the 
English People. By Joun Rionarp Green. Com- 
plete in Four Volumes. Svo, Cloth, $2 50 per Volume. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


—— A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Watracz. 


From the Wings. By B.H. Buxton. 15 cents. 
Horace McLean. By Avior O’Hanton. 15 cents. 
Missing. By Mary Cro Hay. 20 cents. 


Three Recruits, and the Girls They Left Behind 
Them. By Josxrn Harton, 15 cents. 


A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By V 15cts. 
JustasI Am. By Miss Brappon. 15 ceuts, 
Lord Brackenbury. By Ameria B. Epwaxps. 15 cts. 


Cast Up by the Sea; or, The Adventures of Ned Gray. 
By Sir Samurr W. Baxer. Illustrated. 15 cents. 


The Mudfog Papers, &e. By Dioxens. 10 cts. 


White Wings: A Yachting Romance. By-Wu11taM 
Buack. Illustrated by W. Smartt. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. Also, a Cheap Edition, without Illustrations, 
10 cents. 

Pride and Prejudice. By Janz Austen. 15 cents. 

Clear Shining after Rain. By C.G. Hamitton. 165 cts. 

George Bailey. By Orrver $1 00.. 


Cross Purposes. By Crorta Finpiay. 10 cents. 


“- Cod and All Along Shore: Stories. By Cuartzs 
OBDHOFF. 15 cents. 


Hypatia. By 15 cents. 


Harrer & Beoruxrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


sm Harpen’s mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents th stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


h $5 free. 
HORTHAND 


ituati d for pupils when competent: 
Wa. CH! Oswego, N. Y. 


‘cu to sell the Sherratt Music ~ 


Leaf Turner. Special inducements. Send 3c. 
stamp. SHERRATT & SNIVELY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


5 () ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 10c. 80 Gold and 
Silver Chromos, 10c. W. Moore, Brockport, N. 


A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
$12 Outfit free. Address Trave & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


ALL CHROMO CARDS, the prettiest you ever saw 
25 with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. 
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